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TYRANNY BEHIND A SMILE 


W AST CENTURY WE BROKE free from Spanish 
tyranny; now we'll throw off the yoke of 
Yankee Imperialism!” So shouted Salvador Al- 
lende up and down the longitude of Chile in his 
dramatic campaign for the presidency last year. A 
self-styled socialist who follows the Communist 
party line to the letter and attends all significant 
Red gatherings, Allende missed his bid for the 
presidency by only 40,000 votes, providentially 
snatched from his rural strength by the otherwise 
impotent defrocked ex-pastor of Catapilco. 

So close did Chile come last year to becoming a 
Communist state! For it was really the Red back- 
ing that almost put Allende in power, the Com- 
munist Party being the strongest of those support- 
ing him and the corps disciplining the others. 

And until less than a year before the election, 
the Communist Party had been outlawed in Chile! 


Birth and Growth 


The party traces its beginning in Chile to the 
Fourth of July, 1912, date of its founding by 
Luis Emilio Recabarren, typographer, who had 
specialized in revolution since his youth. In 1924, 
after a visit to Moscow, Recabarren realized that 
his party had become a Russian tool against his 
own people and forthwith committed suicide. But 
the party prospered to such a degree that in 1934 
Chile was selected as the key country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere for the experiment of peaceful 
penetration under the popular front, as advocated 
- by Dimitrov. No doubt, the Reds selected Chile 
_ partly because of its reputation among its South 
American neighbors as the most mature of the 
Latin American democracies, free for many years 
of violent revolutions. To succeed in Chile would 
be to establish a model readily followed. 


A Case History of Communism - Chile 


Bro. Robert Knopp, $.M.—Linares, Chile 


Under the expert direction of Eudocio Ravines, 
the Reds penetrated into the heart of the most 
powerful leftist group in Chile, the Radical Party, 
and helped it to presidential victories in 1938, 
42, and ’46. During these years, under the 
smiles of friendly presidents, the Communists 
grew in power and prestige. For the first time 
in America, they occupied three cabinet posts. 

By 1947 the Reds constituted one of Chile’s 
strongest parties. But in that year they stretched 
their power to the breaking point by engineering 
a coal strike that turned into a national crisis and 


finally welded thé other parties into effective 


opposition. The government broke relations with 
Russia, jailed the leaders of the Communist Party, 
and banned the party itself by the Law of De- 
fense of the Democracy. 

But by this time, Chile’s Communists were al- 
ready well experienced in the fine art of working 
underground. They had organized national 
branches of such effective ‘Fifth Column” mass 
movements as the International Federation of 
Democratic Women, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the International Students’ 
Union, the World Labor Syndicate, and the Con- 
federation of Latin American Laborers. Now 
outlawed as a political party, they made more ex- 
tensive use than ever of these popular front or- 
ganizations to advance the party line. Perhaps 
the most important of these fronts was—and still 
is—the Movement for Peace, the Reds’ clever 
ruse for working at disarming the free world and 
tearing it piece by precious piece from the ‘“‘war- 
mongering Yankee Imperialists” precisely through 
Russian might exercised in one trouble spot after 
another. Chilean Reds formed committees of 
Partidarios de la Paz,—Lovers of Peace, held a 
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national congress, peace parades, innumerable 
public meetings and demonstrations, and door-to- 
door collections of “signatures for peace.” 

Meanwhile, the Law of Defense of the Democ- 
racy was rarely enforced, and then without energy. 
Thus in 1952, the outlawed Communist Party not 
only held its ninth national congress, but even 
proclaimed itself in good health, prospering under 
its illegal status. Yet, the Law of Defense had 
sheered from the Reds the prestige of working 
freely in the open, so that in the election of 1952 
they were unable to present publicly a candidate 
of their own choosing. They accordingly in- 
filtrated other parties, gained almost complete 
control of the Socialists and formed a leftist al- 
liance called FRAP for Frente del Pueblo—The 
People’s Front. But their candidate, Salvador 
Allende, fared badly that year. 


And so the Reds began to work furiously for 
the repeal of the “Cursed Law” that was hamper- 
ing their freedom of action. Even more than 
before, they infiltrated the legal political parties 
and, through them, finally reopened debate over 
the Law of Defense. Late in 1957, less than a 
year before election time, the Commies thus man- 
aged to overthrow the “Cursed Law of Repres- 
sion,” emerge once more into the light of full 
political recognition, and nearly gain the election 
of Allende. 


Present Red Strength 


A contrasting of the condition of Communism 
in Chile during its eleven years under the Law of 
Defense of the Democracy with its situation since 
the derogation of that law, indicates how advan- 
tageous to a country even such a feebly adminis- 
tered law can be. It is true that under the re- 
pression of the law the Communists enjoyed a 
martyr’s popularity in the eyes of many of the 
people. Uneducated Chileans have a very special 
complex of compassion for any underdog, how- 
ever criminal he may be. It is also true that the 
Communists managed much underground work— 
infiltrating political parties, promoting “‘anti- 
imperialism” through popular front movements, 
and even keeping their own party organization so 
intact that they could hold regional conventions 
and national congresses in direct defiance of the 
law. 

Yet, officially the party’s hands were tied. It 
suffered lack of prestige on the political front 
and had to be satisfied with supporting candi- 
dates of other parties that would be least unfavor- 
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able. It could manifest no claim to real influence 
in the elections, since its actual strength or weak- 
ness was not known. After the derogation of 
the-law, it not only could come out into the open 
in full possession of the prestige of a political 
party representing national interests, but it could 
also continue its insidious underground work 
within other political parties and patriotic or- 
ganizations. And it was able to appear in the 
last election as a great political power, the evident 
unifying force in the group of parties that nearly 
elected Allende. 

At present the Communists wield considerable 
force in Chile. They have succeeded in consolli- 
dating FRAP into a dynamic, pugnacious move- 
ment with a combative representation in parlia- 
ment. 

They have developed a formidable press prop- 
aganda led off by the daily E/ Szglo, followed by 
at least eighteen periodicals, and supplemented by 
other reviews that keep pouring in from Russia 
and her satellites. The journalistic school of the 
University of Chile is over-run with Reds who 
are infiltrating many of the non-Communist and 
even anti-Communist papers. The University of 
Chile is the scene of much Red influence, its 
president lending all facilities freely for Commu- 
nist meetings and propaganda. 

Communist secret agents have made consider- 
able penetration into the armed forces of Chile. 
They have headquarters in Santiago administer- 
ing nineteen districts with functioning Communist 
cells. 

Yet, under the government of independent in- 
dustrialist Jorge Alessandri, the Reds now have 
tough going. Alessandri’s sound financial policies 
have already brightened the economic picture and 
worked toward a more equitable distribution of 
the wealth. The budget has been balanced for 
the first time in ten years, industrial output in- 
creased by ten per cent, and inflation and strikes 
practically halted. Alessandri’s government has 
won confidence abroad to the tune of $280 mil- 
lion in foreign loans, about half from the U.S. 
All this adds up to trouble for the Communists 
and minimum opportunities for making them- 
selves heard. As the middle class grows upon a 


more solid economy, Communism will tend to 
shrink. 


Consequently, the Reds look upon themselves as 
leaders of the opposition forces against the pres- 
ent government. In their recent national con- 
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gress, their secretary general, Luis Corvalan, de- 
clared: “The government of Alessandri is and will 
be reactionary and proimperialistic, working basi- 
cally for the increase of the bourgeoisie’s monop- 
oly of economic and political power, allied to 
imperialism and landed oligarchy. Thus it will 
try to intensify the exploitation of the working 
class and encourage a greater penetration of Yan- 
kee Imperialism.” 


Anything Alessandri’s government does, there- 
fore, is wrong in the Reds’ book, and his pro- 
grams must be smashed or at least made to look 
ridiculous, no matter what the cost to Chile. 
Thus, despite all their talk of favoring the neg- 
lected poor, the Commies deliberately tried to 
prevent the poorest Santiago slums from receiving 
free medical aid, simply because it was part of 
Alessandri’s program. Red hoodlums warned the 
people of dire consequences if they accepted help 
from “an imperialist government.” 


The Communist strategy is to unify the fac- 
tory workers and the farm workers under the ban- 
ner of FRAP in a great anti-imperialist and antu- 
feudal movement for liberty and democracy, stress- 
ing the rights of the workers and the improvement 
of their wages and living conditions, and in the 
defense of national mineral and petroleum de- 
posits against exploitation by U.S. companies. 


Thus, under the guise of nationalism, the Reds | 


hope to drag into their political front even the 
center parties of middle class people—the despised 
bourgeoisie—who are wavering under such eco- 
nomic pressures as unfavorable inversion of capi- 
tal, especially of U.S. dollars. 


Real eee of Chilean and International 


Communism 


This strategy actually dates back to the drasti- 
cally new turn that the party line underwent in 
mid-1956. The tenth national congress of Chile’s 
Communist Party, held despite the Law of De- 
fense, paralleled the anti-Stalin tirade of Khrush- 
chev by abandoning—temporarily—such cherished 
Stalinist and Marxist doctrines as liquidation of 
private property, death to Capitalism, war on the 
bourgeoisie, and revolution by violence. Thus, 
the Central Committee declared: ‘The Communist 
Party points out the imperious need to unite the 
nation in the fight for a profound economic, so- 

cial, and political transformation of Chile into a 
modern and independent democracy. To this 
end, we must eliminate the obstacles to progres- 
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sive development: imperialism and feudalism. 
Therefore, the movement of national liberation 
is directed against these fundamental factors of 
backwardness and does not aim to suppress the 
property of the nation’s capitalists. On the con- 
trary, it aims at a just union between the interests 
and forces of a democratic state and those of the 
nation’s capitalists, to secure the independent in- 
dustrialization of the country.” 

This appearance of benevolence toward na- 
tional Capitalism seemed such a complete aban- 
donment of Soviet principles that to many ob- 
servers Chilean Communism appeared free of 
Moscow control and was thereby able to enlist 
greater aid in its fight against the Law of Defense. 
Actually, the party was only following Moscow 
directives in changing its line, for the new Khru- 
shchev approach was not a surrender of the fun- 
damental aims of Lenin and Stalin, but only an 
exchange of Stalin’s clumsy, rough-shod methods 
for a diplomacy of deceptive smiles and “peace- 
ful co-existence,’ calculated to throw the West 
off its guard and thereby set it up for a surprise 
knockout blow. 


In China, Mao Tse Tung had already developed 
in The New Democracy the strategy for uniting 
all national forces against a real or supposed for- 
eign imperialism, at the same time undermining 
from within all the non-Communist elements, so 
that when the appropriate moment arrived for the 
nationalist forces to take over power, the Commu- 
nists could emerge as the disciplined nucleus di- 
recting all. Then it could quickly revert to its 
real Marxist-Stalinist aims of crushing the bour- 
geoisie and appropriating all property to the to- 
talitarian state. 

In their twentieth congress, the Russian Soviets 
decided to apply this strategy to all under-devel- 
oped countries as the best means of isolating the 
rest of the free world from the nation that had 
become its leader and Communism’s number-one 
enemy—the United States. Hence, the Commu- 
nist Party in Chile was not abandoning its real 
aims, but only hiding them in an all-out effort 
to “free the nation of Yankee Imperialism”—at 
whatever cost to the nation itself. So fierce has 
become the international Communist conspiracy 
against the U.S.! 

That the Communist Party in Chile is following 
Moscow’s dictates is evident from the fact that 
its party line is exactly the same as that of all the 
other Communist Parties of Latin America, ap- 
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plying to Chile the two capital points of antt- 
feudalistic nationalism and anti-““Yankee Imperia- 
lism.” Many Red agents directly from Russia or 
a satellite state have visited Chile, some even in- 
corporating themselves permanently into the 
Chilean Communist Party under assumed Latin 
American names. Native Reds such as Pablo 
Neruda, Chile’s greatest living poet, have re- 
ceived special indoctrination courses in China, and 
returned imbued with such ideas as those expres- 
sed by Chinese Vice President Liu-Shao-Chi in 
Internationalism and Nationalism: ‘““North Ametr- 
ican imperialism has become the bastion of all the 
reactionary forces of the world, while the Soviet 
Union has been turned into the bulwark of all 
progressive forces. These two camps embrace all 
nations, social classes, and political parties in the 
world. As these two camps are locked in furious 
battle, all are obliged to join one or the other. 
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If a nation does not take sides with the imperi- 
alistic North Americans and their lackeys, helping 
them to subjugate the world or the people of its 
own country, it must necessarily be in the anti-im- 
perialist camp to help all oppressed peoples of 
the world in their fight for liberation. ... To act 
in this way is to back the Soviet Union and the 
Popular Democracies of Eastern Europe, the demo- 
cratic forces of the people of the U.S. and other 
countries, as also the proletariate and Communist 
Parties all over the world.” 

Thus the Chilean Communist Party is only an- 
other link in the chain of International Commu- 
nism—a chain that binds the Red World in the 
conspiracy of hate, as expressed in the Ninth 
National Conference of the Communist Party of 
Chile: ‘The hate that we succeeded in inflaming 
yesterday against German fascism, we must in- 
flame today against Yankee fascism.” 


The Lingering Enchantments of Liberalism 


SUNSET SPLENDORS IN AMERICA? 


Eee WAS A TIME when Liberal historians re- 
garded the Catholic Church as a wasting as- 
set, a worn-out vesture, useful and ornamental in 
its time, but ready to be disregarded in days of 
“progress” and Rationalism. What influence the 
Church still possessed in the world was referred 
to as the lingering enchantments of the Middle 
Ages. But the Church, as Macaulay might still 
Say, persists in undiminished vigor, while Liber- 
alism has passed from high noon and has taken 
its declining course—like the sun—Westward. It 
is a spent force in Europe, but appears to shed 
some sunset splendors in America, if we are to 
judge by Charles Frankel’s The Case for Modern 
Man, and Ralph de Toledano’s Lament for a 
Generation. 


Manners Plus Management 


Catholics have been wrongly accused by the 
Liberalists of wanting to bring back the Middle 
Ages. As the idea of progress is the fundamental 
dogma of Liberalism, the notion of returning even 
to something really splendid, is a thought not to 
be borne. By “progress” is meant just pushing 
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on, careless of the where and when. But here in 
Mr. Frankel we have a Liberalist who wishes to 
return to the eighteenth century. That, he says, 
was the only time in the long and troubled his- 
tory of man when a true philosophy was found, 
leading to an unprecedented vision of universal 
happiness, boundless prosperity and non-stop 
progress. The core of this uncodified philosophy 
is that men need no philosophy, religion or moral 
teaching of any kind. ‘Good manners will do the 
job perfectly well.” All metaphysical probings 
into the meaning and purpose of life is retarding 
and reactionary. Just let social science really be- 
come a science and society can be run with the 
efficency of a machine. The Liberal formula for 
human happiness is good manners plus efficient 
management. k 

If we were living in a world of perfect English 
gentlemen of the Mills type, Mr. Frankel’s philos- 
ophy might have a chance of success. The most 
superficial glance at the modern world will con- 
vince even the loftiest Liberal that the gentleman 
is almost an extinct species and that good man- 
ners is all but wholly restricted to those lingering 
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relics of the Middle Ages—the cloisters. How- 
ever, having given us the formula, with a take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude, Mr. Frankel mounts his attack 
on “the prophets who tell us that this revolution 
of modernity has been a failure.’ He maintains 
that the calamities of recent history have been in 
no way the result of this revolution, but are due, 
on the contrary, to the mass desertion of Liber- 
alism and its twin, Rationalism. This desertion, 
he holds, was the disastrous consequence of the 
work of such writers as Maritain in France, Nie- 
buhr in America and Toynbee in England. These 
unprogressive men, he says, are striving to pull 
mankind back to a religious outlook on life, to 
what he calls “conceptions of reason and argu- 
ment that antedate the rise of modern science.” 


Maritain and Russell 


The masters of Mr. Frankel’s mind are Voltaire, 
Condorcet, Russell and Dewey. Since he suggests 
certain juxtaposition of minds, let us contrast the 
outlook of two popular living philosophers— 
Maritain and Russell. Reason (in which Mr. 
Frankel as a good Liberal places all trust) tells 
us that the great Thomist philosopher is a scholar 
of great erudition and intellectual power, and that 
he knows the tenuous tenets of Liberalism quite 
well. He has exposed its shoddy reasoning in 


such books as True Humanism and Redeemin g the 


Time. Like St. Thomas, Maritain himself de- 
serves to be called “The apostle of the mind, the 
doctor of truth, the restorer of the intellectual 
order.” In his vivid and lucid book on St. 
Thomas from which these words are taken, he has 
pin-pointed the three main symptoms of the dis- 
ease afflicting the modern mind. It will be seen 
that they are three of the main dogmas of liber- 
alism. 


1. The mind imagines that it is giving proof 
of its own native strength by denying and 
rejecting as science first theology and then 
metaphysics; by abandoning any attempt to 
know the Primary Cause and immaterial 
realities; by cultivating a more or less re- 
fined doubt of the things on which human 
knowledge depends. The end of this form 
of drastically restricted rationalism is frank 
atheism and agnosticism. 

2. The mind at the same time refuses to rec- 


ognize the rights of primary truth and re- — 
pudiates the supernatural order and the life 
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of grace. As the Liberal catch-cry has it, 
“There are no absolutes.” 

The mind allows itself to be deceived by the 
mirage of human nature as perfect and com- 
plete as an angelic nature. Man can pro- 
gress automatically without the aid of grace. 


Wo 


M. Maritain felt it his specific vocation to work, 
with St. Thomas as guide, ‘‘to restore the human 
mind to order and so, with the grace of God, to 
bring back the world to the paths of truth, the 
loss of which may well involve the dissolution of 
the world.” The modern mind is diseased, but it 
can be cured. This the great Scholastic philos- 
opher has made clear. He has a sane and some- 
times disturbingly frank attitude toward the limits 
and roles of human reason. Witness his more 
recent book, The Range of Reason. He sees quite 
clearly the disasters, material and moral, to which 
Rationalism has reduced the world. But his pro- 
visional pessimism is tempered by the stronger, 
ultimate optimism of the Christian. He has bound- 
less confidence in God. Who is always ready to 
redeem the time though the days be dark. The 
end of a world is not the end of ¢he world, he in- 
sists. The creative vitality of the Catholic Faith 
is inexhaustible. Our faith is in Him Who bade 
His followers to be without fear since He has 
overcome “‘the world.” We are destined for glory 
without end and everlasting joy. 


The Whimper 


The Liberal World ends “not with a bang but 
a whimper.” Here is the whimper as set forth in 
the modulated prose of Bertrand Russell in his 
Free Man’s Worship: “That man is the product 
of causes which had no prevision of the end they 
were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his 
hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but 
the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; 
that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond 
the grave; that all the labors of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are destined to ex- 
tinction in the vast death of the solar system, and 
that the whole temple of man’s achievement must 
inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a uni- 
verse in ruins...all these things, if not quite 
beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. 
Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only 
on the firm foundation of unyielding despair, can 
the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built. 
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“Brief and powerless is man’s life: on him and 
all his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and 
dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruc- 
tion, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way; 
for man, condemned to lose today his dearest 
wish, tomorrow is himself condemned to pass 
through the gates of darkness. It remains only 
to cherish, ere the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennobled his little day; disdaining the coward 
terrors of the slave of Fate, to worship at the 
shrine that his own hands have built; undis- 
mayed by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind 
free from the wanton tyranny that rules his out- 
ward life; proudly defiant of the irresistible forces 
that tolerate for a moment his knowledge and his 
condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but un- 
yielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have 
fashioned despite the trampling march of uncon- 
scious power. 


The foregoing paragraphs remind us of a small 
boy whistling in the dark to keep his courage up; 
but the dark, alas, is the consequence of enlight- 
enment and not of a cosmic black out. Besides, 
if the outlook is so fearfully dismal, as the worthy 
Earl so positively asserts, what is the use of prog- 
ress? Of what use is it to attempt the metaphysi- 
cal feat of erecting a system of philosophy over 
the huge dark hole called “unyielding despair”? 


When the Liberal becomes a philosopher, he 
behaves like a frightened or petulant child. So- 
bald er reflechirt er ist ein Kind. Even Mr. 
Frankel is scared, and we sense he is longing for 
someone or something to cling to. We live in 
“an age of dirt and disaster,” he admits. Acceler- 
ator and brake are gone. We do not know how 
or where to begin or stop. “A sense of limits is 
most obviously and acutely missing now.” 


Thus in Europe Liberalism is ending with a 
whimper. This generation has dealt too harshly 
with the idea of the natural goodness of man, 
and Europeans are too near the Iron Curtain to 
allow even Liberal notions to get entangled with 
Communist ones. John Fisher might be able to 
tell the Progressive citizens of America that it 
was not hard to welcome fellow-travelers on the 
grounds that it was permissible to be ‘‘just a little 
bit pregnant with Communism.” As we have 
hinted before in these pages, there are some points 
of similarity between Leninism and Liberalism. 
The two most conspicuous of these is a common 
agnosticism and a denial of all absolutes—except 
the absolute state. 
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The Bang 


Americans, in all things being more realistic, 
experimental and daring in their push of ideals 
to their maximum output, were probably not sur- 
prised when they saw Edmund Wilson's Appeal 
to American Progressives. With the implicit ac- 
knowledgement of the many common bonds be- 
tween Liberalism and Communism, he urged we 
take Communism away from the Communists: “I 
believe that if the American radicals and progres- 
sives who repudiate the Marxist dogma and the 
strategy of the Communist Party still hope to ac- 
complish anything valuable, they must take Com- 
munism away from the Communists, and take it 
without ambiguities, asserting that their ultimate 
goal is the ownership by government of the means 
of production. If we want to prove the Commu- 
nists wrong, if we want to demonstrate that vir- 
tue has not gone out of American Democracy... 
an American opposition must not be afraid to 
dynamite old conceptions and shibboleths and to 
substitute new ones as shocking as necessary.” 

Here we have the bang instead of the whimper. 
In the high noon of the eighteenth century, Lib- 
eralism held firmly to the /aissez faire principle of 
the very minimum of state interference in the ser- 
ious business of business. Now it is all for full 
state interference. That sort of volte face is likely 
to occur in any system which refuses to be an- 
chored to absolutes. It may be variously affected 
by trade winds! 

If Mr. Frankel brightens up occasionally to as- 
sure us that “science must be the central organ- 
izing agency for modern society,’ the American 
sociologist, Crane Brinton, has this to say: “‘Sci- 
ence makes no attempt to study or describe reality. 
Science is not ever concerned with truth in the 
sense that word has...for theologians, for a 
good many other people, and perhaps for common 
sense.” After all, if science is indifferent to moral 
absolutes, is rightly not concerned with them at 
all, this suits the Liberal. Indeed, it facilitates him 
on his way towards Communism, which is sci- 
entific social engineering in its most advanced 
stage. 


A Warning Against Welfare Liberals 


In common with the Communists again, the 
Liberals profess concern for the lot of the work- 
ing classes and the multiplication of social bene- 
fits to almost everyone. This aspect of Liberalism, 
sometimes known as Welfare Liberalism, has at- 
tracted some Catholics, ready to put the Satanic 
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parts of Liberalism behind them. But as the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles Hugo Doyle has admon- 
ished in The Wanderer: “Let no man, clerical or 
lay, hoodwink you into believing that present-day 
Liberalism is nothing more than a noble effort to 
‘promote foreign aid; international co-operation, 
union labor, minimum wages, an end to child 
labor, slum-clearance, new housing, old-age as- 
sistance, striped pants for Greek undertakers and 
shower-baths for camel drivers. 

“There is more to it, much more, than meets 


the eye. Many of its concomitant aspects still 
merit Pius IX’s appellations—‘a hidden poison,’ 
‘a most pernicious pest,’ ‘a crafty and insidious 
error, ‘a more fatal and dangerous thing than a 
declared enemy.’ ” 

It appears that Liberalism’s lingering enchant- 
ments still have power to lure men Right and 
Left. More than that religion which, 1n common 
with Communism, it professes to despise as re- 
actionary, it deserves to be called “the opium of 
the people.” 


Marx, Kolping and America 
KOLPING’S PROGRAM AND THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Bs TIME WAS JULY, 1959. The World Youth 
Festival was in progress. The scene in front 
of the Kolping Haus in Vienna, Austria. The 
question under discussion was: Who was right, 
Adolph Kolping or Karl Marx? 

Many readers in the United States will im- 


mediately ask: “Who is Adolph Kolping, and- 


what had he to do with Marx? The answer to 
these questions is the burden of the present article. 

Adolph Kolping was a priest who spent most 
of his life in Cologne, Germany, in the shadow of 
its famed cathedral, at the same time when Karl 
Marx was spreading his revolutionary doctrines 
throughout Western Europe. However, Kolping 
and Marx were not merely contemporaries; they 
were antagonists in their chosen field of interest: 
social reform. 

It was exactly 110 years ago, in the early days 
of May, 1849, that Karl Marx addressed his fol- 
lowers in the Guerzening Hall in Cologne shortly 
after the Communist Manifesto had been pro- 
claimed to the world. On the same day, only a 
stone’s throw away, Father Adolph Kolping sum- 
moned a number of “journeymen,’ as young 
workers were known in those times, to meet ina 
classroom of the Columba School where he hoped 
to tell them of his plans. Only seven young men 
_ responded to his invitation; but they were deeply 
impressed by the ideas and projects advanced by 
Kolping for the betterment of the workingman’s 
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plight through the founding of a Catholic jour- 
neymen’s society. 

The extent of the social and economic misery 
into which vast numbers of the populace in those 
days had been plunged in consequence of unre- 
stricted economic Liberalism, monopolistic Capt- 
talism and the industrial revolution is generally 
known. The radical changes thus brought about 
in living conditions, and the extensive hardships 
borne by large segments of the population brought 
forth a great number of would-be reformers. 
Many of them have long since been forgotten. 
However, there were a few serious-minded re- 
formers whose memory lives because their ideas 
continue to affect modern society. Among these 
are Marx and Kolping. That these two should be 
named in the same breath may come as a sur- 
prise to many readers. True, Karl Marx un- 
doubtedly enjoys the wider notoriety and his ideas 
have made a more extensive impact on the world. 
But Kolping’s voluminous writings and instruc- 
tions, the 400 Kolping workers’ hotels throughout 
Europe, as well as the hotels and information cen- 
ters in Australia, Canada, South America and 
South Africa, eloquently testify to a curious dyna- 
mic influence he exerts in the world today. The 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, pointed this 
out in a special message in 1955: 


“The work of the Kolping Societies on behalf — 
of his program and ideals was of the great- 
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est importance more than a century ago; but 
it is without doubt of even greater importance 
and significance today than at the time when 
it was begun.” 


Different Approaches 


There is no doubt but that the miserable con- 
ditions of the working people prompted both 
Adolph Kolping and Karl Marx to direct their 
attention to a quest for remedies and solutions to 
the vexing problems of social and economic in- 
justice. However, we note at the outset many 
striking differences in their respective approaches 
to the great Social Question. Karl Marx through- 
out his life remained a theorist who developed his 
ideas on social reform into a philosophical sys- 
tem which was then propagated by his friends and 
co-workers. Without the help of Friedrich Engel, 
August Bebel and LaSalle, to mention only 
a few, his ideas would have had but little in- 
fluence on his own times and ours. Marx him- 
self was not able to translate his theories into 
practical social action. Father Adolph Kolping, 
on the other hand, set out in his reform work in 
an entirely different direction. He was inspired 
by a desire to immediately translate his theories 
and ideas into practice. His ideas, of coutse, 
were no mere speculations plucked from the thin 
air; they were solid principles and convictions 
derived from philosophy, imbibed during his Ger- 
man Catholic training, and shaped by his own 
personal experiences. These differences of ap- 
proach opened an ever widening breach between 
Kolping and Marx, as can be readily seen from 
this Kolping statement: 


“The salvation of mankind starts with the fam- 
ily, with the sacrament of matrimony, not 
with public meetings in market places, nor 
with lectures of philosophers. The redemp- 
tion of man begins with the restoration of 
those sacred, tender venerable ties, which 
unite person with person, namely, the family 
bonds. Recovery must start with the family, 
because here begins not only man’s life, but 
also his education.” 


Background of Experience 


Kolping was born one of many children in a 
poor family. His father was scarcely able to pro- 
vide the bare necessities of life for the family. 
This situation forced young Kolping to forego his 
early wishes to study for the priesthood. Instead, 
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he had to leave his parental home early in life to 
learn a trade and support himself. He became a 
shoemaker and, after completing his apprentice- 
ship, he took to the road as a journeyman, as 
was the custom of his time, in search of employ- 
ment and the additional training that would give 
him greater proficiency in his trade. It was dur- 
ing these travels that Kolping came into direct 
contact with the dire poverty and even destitution 
of his fellow journeymen in the various trades 
who, because of the ever growing industriali- 
zation, frequently lost their jobs, were without 
work for long periods of time, and were forced 
“to keep on the move.” Since they had no place 
to which to go, they spent most of their leisure 
time in cheap taverns and boarding houses—fertile 
breeding places of moral deterioration and ruin. 

After spending some years in such deplorable 
conditions, Kolping found a way to fulfill his 
life’s dream with the help of benefactors. He 
studied for the priesthood and was ordained. Im- 
mediately he devoted his whole energy to the 
problem of social reform, beginning with the 
journeymen to whom he felt a close affinity. 
Kolping felt that through these young men he 
could achieve immediate results in his efforts for 
social reform. As the effect of his work spread 
quickly among the journeymen. Kolping widened 
the scope of his efforts to include all who had 
been the victims of social injustice and misery— 
skilled craftsmen and unskilled industrial workers 
alike. 

The basis for Kolping’s social reform was stated 
in his principle that “human misery and plight 
can and must be overcome by the greater strength 
of Christian love and charity and the application 
of that love which brings together heaven and 
earth.” Thus Kolping opposed the message of 
hatred which was preached by Karl Marx against 
the higher classes by insisting on the lofty truth 
that “‘active love and charity can heal all wounds.” 

But Kolping did more. He proved by his work 
that this truth could be reduced to action. This 
example was perhaps his great contribution. 

The Kolping Houses which were (and still are) 
of such utmost importance in the educational and 
formative program of Kolping’s social action, 
were in most cases built with contributions from 
people whom Marx would have called “capi- 
talists.” But Kolping, instead of hating these 
people and fostering hatred against them, showed 
them a way to put their material fortunes to good 
use by providing facilities which would give their 
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less fortunate contemporaries a better lot in life. 
Thus Kolping underscored his contention that 
ownership of wealth was not evil; that material 
gain was not theft, unless unlawfully acquired, 
but rather a means for doing good to others and 
for practicing the social virtues. 


Kolping Houses 


These Kolping Houses not only provide young 
men with a home having a Catholic atmosphere 
“while they are away from home,” that is, mere 
boarding and rooming facilities. They are meant 
to carry out a very important educational task and 
serve as a veritable fount of religious, educational 
and vocational inspiration. Through lectures, 
study courses and training in the various crafts, 
but above all, through the family spirit of mutual 
assistance and inspiration fostered among the 
residents who have kindred aspirations, young men 
can learn the basic principles of a Christian so- 
cial order. It was Kolping’s contention that young 
workingmen, maturing in a Catholic atmosphere 
where they would receive vocational training and 
a well-rounded education suited to their capabili- 
ties, would be able to see through the utopian, 
illusory and destructive ideas of Karl Marx and 
would reject them. 


Kolping wanted to counteract the miseries of 
the mass by overcoming in the individual person 
that feeling of oppressiveness and insignificance 
which is so detrimental to the full development 
of a healthy social system. In these endeavors, 
the Kolping Houses and Kolping Societies have 
played a very important part, because they gave to 
Kolping’s young followers not only educational 
facilities for professional advancement, but also 
a sense of belonging to a family of like-minded 
young people headed by a priest, the Praeses or 
spiritual director. Kolping emphasized the great 
dignity of labor and the importance of the worker 
as a member of this family of individuals. To- 
day we realize that wherever this family spirit 
is found, there is no place for a nameless and im- 
personal product of “mass psychology,” no place 
for the “man of the masses’ who is but a faceless 
part of a mob which has lost all the identifying 
marks of its individual members. 


Kolping’s death in 1865 did not mean the end 
of his work. On the contrary, for more than a 
century his social program and his ideas have 
been fostered in the societies named after him. 
Professional training, character building, prepara- 
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tion for family living (yes, Cana Conferences and 
leadership classes in the nineteenth century), and 
courses in citizenship were given. A regular pro- 
gram of religious education is coupled with var- 
ious spiritual exercises which vary according to 
the liturgical season. These opportunities, pro- 
vided in an atmosphere of wholesome sociability, 
have influenced and formed many generations of 
followers of Father Kolping. 


Naturally, the results did not always come up 
to the high expectations of Father Kolping during 
his lifetime. Still, his program succeeded at least 
to the extent that it prevented an untold number 
of young people from being submerged in the 
quicksand of Marx’s revolutionary proletariat. 


Kolping’s plan was the reconstruction of the 
social order through the restoration of the Chris- 
tian family, which he called “the germ cell of 
mankind,” “the unit structure of society.” Of 
course, he was not the only one who proposed 
such a program. But he was the first to set the 
pace and he showed the way to others who were 
influenced by his ideas and methods. His ideas 
and writings, together with those of Bishop Em- 
manuel von Ketteler, his close friend and con- 
temporary in the field of social reform, even in- 
fluenced the great encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII 
and his successors. 


Kolping in America 


The Kolping Movement in America has been 
effective only to the extent that its basic aims 
and purposes have been understood and encour- 
aged by diocesan authorities and the local clergy. 
Often mistaken as an immigrant society, the Move- 
ment’s growth, although steady, has been ex- 
tremely slow. Catholics in this country, have been 
understandably preoccupied with spreading their 
own diocesan and parochial programs of activities. 
Accordingly, there has been a tendency to give 
short shrift and only cursory attention to an “‘im- 
ported” movement. Moreover, since Kolping was 
a German, and since his movement has its great- 
est strength in Central Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, the two world wars with their disruptive 
effects and accompanying hatreds and prejudices 
have only served to increase the estrangement. 


The time has come when effective action must 
be taken by the laity in America to carry out the 
social mission of the Church. They seem des- 
tined to set the example for fellow Catholics 
throughout the world in pushing the great cause 
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of Christian social reform. The growing matur- 
ity of the Church in America thus promises to 
quicken the deliberate growth of the Kolping So- 
ciety of America. The renewal of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural ties between peoples should 
aid immeasureably in spreading Kolping’s pro- 
gram throughout the world. 

A knowlege of Kolping and his general pro- 
gram is necessary for a beginning. If Kolping’s 
ideas and his program for young working people 
and the family are not studied and in some way 
applied, the great cause which he championed 
will lose by default and many in the “non-com- 
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mitted’ areas of this divided world will naturally 
conclude that Marx, not Kolping, was right; that 
the teachings of Marx, not those of the Catholic 
Church, should be followed. 

We are encouraged by the words of the Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans: “The Kolping Society of America has 
reached an era of better understanding and greater 
usefulness.” It is our conviction that a better and 
more widespread understanding of Father Kolp- 
ing’s program will necessarily increase the use- 
fulness of his movement as an important instru- 
ment for social reform. 


Warder’s Review 


A Stone Instead of Bread 


A pee MISCARRIAGE OF SO much of our foreign- 

aid program is attributed by an Indian author 
to the thorough-going materialism which inspires 
it. Writing in U.S. News and World Report of 
October 19, Prakash C. Jain levies this indictment 
against us: 

“One of the greatest ironies of the present 
times is that America, which swears by freedom, 
exports only material goods—even her movies 
and magazines, since they don’t seek to train the 
human mind in any one direction, can at best 
be included in the material goods—and the 
U.S.S.R., which sweats by material goods, ex- 
ports only faith and ideas—not only her books 
and magazines but even her material aid is a 
solid contribution to her propaganda.” 

Later in the article, Mr. Jain is more specific: 

“In the great ideological struggle between free- 
dom and totalitarianism, the two contestants seem 
to have already chosen their weapons and decided 
their tactics. The Americans have chosen the ex- 
ternal tangibles—the body’s rapture, the skin- 
tight bikinis, the Christian Dior creations, the 
frozen crabs, the banana splits, the charcoal- 
broiled steaks. The Russians have chosen the 
great intangibles—convictions, dedications, aspi- 
rations, dreams, visions, the very human souls.” 

Mention is made of America’s “rich spiritual 
legacy.” Our forgetfulness of that legacy is not 
something of recent occurrence. Our spiritual 


decline has been gradual. The tragedy is that at 
the important moment in history, when our eco- 
nomic and technical superiority has placed us in 
the role of undisputed leadership among the na- 
tions, we find ourselves at our weakest spiritually. 
The nations who are the beneficiaries of our aid- 
program are scandalized because they look to us 
not only for material help but for inspiration and 
hope, and they receive them not. Even in our 
generosity we are unimpressive and unattractive. 
The undeniable successes of our economic system 
of free enterprise have not been able to disguise 
the folly of our spiritual poverty. And yet so 
many of our leaders continue in their endeavors to 
impress our friends as well as our enemies with 
our productive capacity. They would do well to 
heed the warning of Pope Pius XII, given in his 
1954 Christmas Message: 

“Economics, with its apparently unlimited ability 
to produce goods without number, and with the 
multiplicity of its relationships, exercises over 
many of our contemporaries a fascination superior 
to its potentiality, and extends to fields extran- 
eous to economics. The error of placing such 
trust in modern economics is again shared in com- 
mon by the two camps into which the world is 
today divided. In one of these, it is taught that, 
since man has given proof of such greater power 
as to create the marvellous technico-economical 
composite of which he boasts today, he will also 
be able to organize the liberation of human life 
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from all the privations and evils from which it 
suffers, and in this way effect a kind of self- 
redemption. On the other hand, the conception 
gains ground in the opposing camp that the solu- 
tion of the problem of peace must be sought in 
economics, and particularly in a specific form 
thereof, that of free exchange.” 


“Which of you,” asks Christ, “if he ask his fa- 
ther for bread, will he give him a stone?” The 
world looks to America for the bread of Christian 
moral leadership. We have thus far proffered 
only the stone of a crass materialism. 


Corruption—How Widespread? 


Getssont INVESTIGATIONS in recent 
months have disclosed corruption in certain 
segments of organized labor and in TV quiz 
shows. If similar inquiry were made into other 
areas of American life, would we get the same 
disquieting disclosures? There is evidence that 
we would. 


Msgr. Daniel Cantwell, Chaplain of the Cath- 
olic Council on Working Life, in Chicago, dis- 
cusses this subject in the November issue of Work. 
He cites the following irregularities which cer- 
tainly signify the prevalence of corruption in 
areas not subjected to public investigation thus 
far: 

“Less than two months ago, Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, Fred A. Shribner, Jr., revealed that 
nearly $4.5 billion of dividend and interest income 
went unreported on individual income tax returns 
my 1956, 

“Corporations paid out $10.3 billion in divi- 
dends, but $1.4 billion was not reported on tax 
forms. Between interest paid out and interest 
reported the gap was even greater—estimated at 
more than $3 billion. 

“One out of every five drinks of whiskey con- 
sumed in the U.S. today is illegal, non-tax-paying 
liquor, according to the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry’s public relations organization... this 
racket takes in over $1 billion a year. 

“Norman Jaspan, a New York management 
consultant, recently told the American Manage- 
ment Association that stealing is so prevalent in 
American business that the consuming public pays 
fifteen per cent extra in cost of what it buys. 

“Annually $5 billion or more is stolen—workers 
take things... managers take money. ... 
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“Business dealings with the government are also 
infected. After only partially auditing Navy 
contracts the last two years, the U.S. General 
Accounting Office uncovered $214 million in 
overcharges levied against the government and 
paid out to private business. 


“In a dozen or so other defense contracts, GAO 
has found that the government paid out $12 mil- 
lion more than it should have.” 


Other instances of dishonest practice in Amet- 
ican life could undoubtedly be uncovered if the 
necessary effort were made. Certainly the in- 
stances cited by Msgr. Cantwell suffice to indi- 
cate that corruption among us is alarmingly wide- 
spread. The disclosures made by Congressional 
investigations are symptomatic of a sick society. 


Now Junior Can Charge It, Too! 


NEWS RELEASE OF recent date from the 

Credit Union National Association informs 
us that many department stores are permitting 
teenagers to purchase goods on deferred payment 
plans. Sears-Roebuck, we are told, is testing a 
lan in eighteen of its stores in sixteen cities 
whereby children as young as fourteen carry 
charge accounts up to $50, with minimum pay- 
ments of $5 per month. 


We are not acquainted with all the details of 
these junior charge accounts. However, it would 
seem that they could easily prove another deter- 
rent to thrift—that vanishing virtue in this land 
of plenty. We can visualize how parents may 
now find it increasingly difficult to deny their 
children needless luxuries. How many items, 
think you, do juvenile credit card holders buy 
on installments, which they could not very well 
wait for until they have saved the needed cash? 


We are completely in favor of giving children 
an opportunity early in life to learn how to man- 
age money. Nevertheless, we doubt that an early 
initiation into installment buying constitutes such 
an opportunity. Credit unions are in position to 
do a lot more on this score. They should en- 
courage teenagers to open share accounts, to plan 
ahead and save for their contemplated purchases. 
As Mr. H. Vance Austin, managing director of 
CUNA, has put it: “Young people should be 
taught that credit costs money, and that the basis 
of credit is the ability to save.” A valuable les- 
son, indeed, for both adults and children! 


Contemporary Opinion 


(ei Is AN integral part of the Christian life 
which, in God’s infinite wisdom, bestows a 
two-fold blessing. First, it enables us all as Chris- 
tians to fulfill our own spiritual potential. With- 
out charity we are, as the Apostle Paul put it, “as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Unless 
the ideal of charity is realized in us, we do not 
begin to show forth the love of God in whose 
likeness we were made. The practice of charity 
is essential to the spiritual life of the individual 
Christian and to the Church as a body. We can- 
not delegate it to other men, nor can we dele- 
gate it to the State. Even though we pay our 
taxes, if we have not charity, it profits us noth- 
ing. Charity, in its New Testament sense of 
love for our neighbor, is a virtue which is essen- 
tial to the life of the Church and for which the 
Church must always maintain its freedom of ex- 
pression. 


But charity goes beyond us. It is also a bless- 
ing to the community in which we live. It is not 
possible to monopolize this virtue; love dies with- 
out an object. The object of Christian charity 
is the welfare of our neighbor as a whole person. 
It is here that the Church very quickly comes into 
contact with the State. 


The Church is the primary instrument for the 
fulfillment of God’s eternal purposes, and eter- 
nity includes the present. So the churches have 
temporal responsibilities, both for persons and for 
society, and from these the churches cannot ad- 
dicate. The State also has a temporal responsi- 
bility for the common welfare of its citizens. 
That there will always be some tension between 
Church and State in fulfilling their temporal re- 
sponsibilities is inevitable, and indeed it may be 
helpful to both. If the State is ‘‘under God,” the 
fulfillment of its temporal responsibilities should 
be consistent with God’s eternal purposes. How- 
ever, neither Church nor State is composed of 
men who are without sin; and for this reason, 
so long as men see darkly, some tension between 
Church and State will continue. 


But since both are concerned for the well-be- 
ing of the whole man and the whole community 
of men, it behooves them to develop patterns of 
Sets in the interest of the people’s wel- 

are. 
Rev. WM. J. VILLAUME, to the 
Nat. Conf. of Cath, Charities, Oct. 19 


Two conclusions would seem to stand out from 
this long test of wills (in the steel strike). The 
first is that big unions are not the equal of big 
management in economic power; unions simply 
cannot amass the reserves needed to protect their 
members from distress in a long strike. The sec- 
ond is that no equitable, rational way has yet been 
devised to divide the profits created by improved 
technology among managers, stockholders, 
workers, and the public in semi-monopoly indus- 
tries where prices are managed rather than set 
in the market place. Free collective bargaining 
until the workers and their families reach the 
point of financial exhaustion and distress would 
not seem to be the definite answer to this prob- 
lem. 

WILLIAM V. SHANNON in 
The New Statesman, London, Oct. 24 


It would seem that after three months, such 
differences (at issue in the steel strike) would 
be able to be composed. But the differences in 
themselves are not the real issue, any more than 
they were in the printing strike in the United 
Kingdom. In the U.S. as elsewhere, the forces 
of management and labor are reappraising their 
positions, reassessing their strength and weakness 
vis-a-vis one another. Steel is only a symbol of 
this. Already the United Automobile Workers 
are preparing a strike fund in connection with 
their bargaining to start next year. It may be 
that as 1959 has been the year of the Big Steel 
Strike, 1960 will prove the year of the Great 
Auto Strike. And, who will be the candidate for 
1961? Industrial society in this era is undergo- 
ing exceptional pressures and tensions, and if the 
public does not like it, the public may be damned. 


The Statist, London, Oct. 24 


One is impressed, of course, by the old gaffer 
who can remember every play of the third game 
of the 1910 world series, while a sports editor is 
forced to the record book to say which team won. 
Yet this does not necessarily endow the gaffer 
with superior knowledge. Of course, some per- 
sons do have greater powers of recall than others. 
One hears of those who perform heroic feats of 
recall, such as, for example, the verbatim recital 
of whole sections of a book. The psychologist 
calls them eidetics, individuals who read from an 
“after-image.”’ 
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A theory once was advanced that such a lin- 
geting image was an abnormality, a disease of a 
kind. Now it seems to be accepted as a gift 
of the gods which, alas, tends to fade with age. 

But this hardly needs any more belaboring 
than the ability or inability of individuals to per- 
ceive true pitch. The point is that the quiz stars 
have suggested an over-valuation of quick, ran- 
dom recall. Remembering—which is more than 
just recall—is part of the process of learning. 
But the object of learning is not remembering. 
It is thinking. And of that there seems to have 
been too little in quiz show circles. 


ERNEST KIRSCHTEN, in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, Nov. 8 


The (TV) Quiz investigation is only one small 
facet of the problem of public morality. It is 
only one straw in the wind indicating that a storm 
is blowing up. It bears faint comparison indeed 
with the enormously more burdensome question 
of the moral implications of the recent Khru- 
shchev visit, when a great nation effectually gave 
notice of the world that it was willing to fore- 
swear its standards of international honor and 
decency and was only interested in making an 
accommodation with naked force. 

Less than three years after the Hungarian ris- 
ing, when we indulged in a cheap orgy of elocu- 
tion on the theme of international morality and 
human rights, we made it only too plain that the 
moral issue was entirely secondary to the realities 
of power politics. 

Nor does the Quiz probe match in importance 
the moral defeatism of contemporary Protestant 
thought on the issue of “population explosion” 
and birth prevention. One by one, from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the delegates to the 
World Council of Churches, responsible Protes- 
tant leaders have capitulated to the argument of 
the Neo-Malthusians, that the problem of world 
population demands a revision, a “rethinking,” 
of traditional Christian moral principles. 

The Archbishop, indeed, went so far as to hint 
that the Holy See was wavering in its stand, an 
example of wishful thinking that might suggest 
something more than mete wooliness of mind. 
There is, nevertheless, something starkly tragic 
in the readiness of such men to sacrifice morality 
to the pressures of propaganda, and in this case, 
propaganda of the most obvious kind. 


THE Most REv. RosertT J. DwYEr, in 
The Prairie Messenger, Oct. 29 
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We must not, of course, exaggerate nor 
become confused. We in the West have 
been privileged to inherit the Christian truth in 
all its fullness and depth, as it has developed 
through the centuries of Catholic sanctity and 
Catholic learning. We cannot afford to lose 
any of that treasure. 

But the Church itself in recent times has been 
helping us to restore lost balances where the 
routine religion of the individual is concerned. 

History has hardened divisions, such as that of 
clergy and laity, in the West. History has laid 
such stress on the individual and his ever present 
temptation to make himself the center of his 
world that Catholicity itself can too easily be seen, 
not as a fellowship in Christ, but as a purely per- 
sonal relationship between the individual soul 
and God. 

Moreover—and this perhaps is the most im- 
portant of all—the mass of Catholics, cut off 
by extraneous factors from full appreciation and 
understanding of the depth of Christian dogma 
and worship, are too often left with little more 
than an external conformism as isolated individ- 
uals constantly undermined by increasingly secu- 
larist herd instincts. Hence the tremendous leak- 
age which is one of the Church’s greatest contem- 
porary problems. 

Thus it may well be in God’s Providence that 
the ancient Church of the West, with the price- 
less Christian treasury which it guards, should 
come in time to be renovated and re-inspired by 
the instinctive enthusiasm which the African and 
the Asian may show, not only in response to 
contemporary liturgical changes, but in increasing 
adaptation to African and Asian traditions of the 


missionary Church. The Catholic Herald 
London, Oct. 16 


The urging of fathers to be “‘pals” with sons 
doesn’t ring true. More harm than good may 
be done by dads trying to play with their boys 
on a juvenile level. Boys need a father to help 
them grow into the adult world, not an over- 
age buddy to dominate their teen-age affairs. 
(Alert) 


Inflation is a wonderful thing to give delusions 
of grandeur. It is much easier, by letting the 
dollar shrink in value, to create the appearance 
of progress than it is, by applying effort, to 
achieve the reality. (Monthly Letter, First Na- 
tional City Bank, New York) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


A Tribute to the Early Printers 


HE CHECK-LISTS OF NAMES of printers and 
ae patrons published by the Central Bu- 
reau earlier this year constitute a thoughtful trib- 
ute to the early printers. At the same time, these 
lists will prove a source of inspiration to the 
present generation by recounting the names of 
men whose lofty aim was to achieve the highest 
quality in their product despite their clumsy in- 
struments which they handled with consummate 
skill and artistic taste. The demand even in those 
years was for high-class work and the early 
printers proved equal to the task. 


The modern mind tends to think in terms of 
volume and quantity, and to overlook the time- 
consuming element involved in attaining superior 
quality. Yet, even in terms of quantity, the out- 
put of those early printers was enormous. Dur- 
ing the seventy-five years which elapsed between 
1445 and 1520, printers had produced no less than 
50 million books which, placed side by side, 
would form a line 866 miles long and, placed on 
top of one another, would be 866 miles high. 
The printed surface of these books would cover 
403,287 square miles, or one-seventh of the area 
of continental United States. 


Considered from the aspect of artistic skill, 
those early printers, as a class, have not been 
equaled during the last five centuries. The Eng- 
lish bibliophile, Sotheby, writes of the 1459 Bible: 
“The sharpness and clearness of type, together 
with the firm quality of paper, have never been 
excelled. Four hundred years have now (in 1888) 
elapsed since those volumes were printed, and 
yet not a sheet of paper throughout the copy is 
injured by stain or mildew. Where among the 
books printed during the last three centuries can 
be found a work so perfect and free from 
blemish ?” : 

The invention of printing by Gutenberg is 
recognized as all the more remarkable when we 
remember that it defied a process of slow and 
gradual evolution Within the short space of 
six years the inventor had given to printing its 
highest type of perfection. His disciples main- 
tained his high standards; cheap mass produc- 
tion would have spelled ruin for them. 


Procedure 


Action 


Printing was invented and originally applied at 
a time when art had come to influence every 
facet of human life. The average man and 
woman of those days was better attuned to a 
perception and evaluation of beauty than is our 
generation. This cultivation of artistic embel- 
lishment proved, to a certain extent, an obstacle 
to the spread of printing. Booklovers had been 
enchanted by the masterpieces of calligraphy; 
their eyes had been ravished by the exquisite 
execution of the superbly illustrated manuscripts. 
To them calligraphy was the true art, and print- 
ing a work of mere handicraft. This aesthetic 
fastidiousness which prevailed among the wealthy 
classes had to be overcome by trying to imitate 
the manuscripts as faithfully as possible. Writers 
of fine manuscripts kept up a strong competition 
with the printers. In a way, they were responsible 
for the fact that the number of books printed was 
not even greater than it was. Nevertheless, our 
check-lists mention several thousand names repre- 
sentatives of the wealthier classes, including Popes 
and emperors, who overcame their prejudice 
against printing and valiantly aided the disciples 
of Gutenberg in their struggles by financial help 
and, what was more important, by their patron- 
age. When the brother of a French king paid 
a visit to the first printers of Paris in their work- 
shop, he promoted the cause of printing by that 
simple visit more than if he had given a lavish 
gift. Our check-lists rescue from oblivion a mul- 
titude of patrons and friends of printers. A 
reading of those long lists will pay a silent tribute 
to them. It should be kept in mind, of course, 
that our check-lists do not record all the early 
patrons. 


Printing’s practical usefulness ultimately car- 
ried the day. Our check-lists of names of proof- 
readers include names of Bishops, even Cardi- 
nals, renowned judges and lawyers, famous doc- 
tors of medicine and dignified theologians who 
stepped down into the printshops to hand in 
their corrected copies. This immediate contact 
with scholars has been completely lost. Thus has 
been engendered in modern times the prejudice 
that printing is a menial art. Patronage had much — 
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to do with the spread of printing in its early 
yeats. 

During this critical period, when the competi- 
tion of manuscript writers, backed by powerful 
guilds, was most keen, the printers placed their 
goods anonymously on the market, animated by 
the consciousness that their work was “‘to the 
glory of God.” In 1460 Gutenberg, the inventor, 
wrote anonymously that he had made the inven- 
tion “through the protection of the All-High and 
a special light gratuitously imparted to him.” 
Thus printing came to be praised as a divine art, 
and printers needed no longer to hide their 
identity. 

Enthusiasm for the new art won social prestige 
and civic privileges for printers. From the very 
day of its invention, printing was accorded the 
distinction of “free” trade. Printers enjoyed ex- 
emption from the restrictions of the guilds, so 
that they were allowed to start a business at any 
and every place that suited them. The Protes- 
tant scholar Kapp correctly remarks: (Its) ser- 
vice as a mighty instrument for intellectual cul- 
ture raised printing at its very birth to the dignity 
of free labor, placing it above the work of a mere 
handicraft regulated by the guilds.” 

Certainly this unrestricted liberty was to cause 
friction in some quarters as time went on. Cer- 


tain printers were granted privileges which re- 


strained rivals from reprinting their books. One 
modern copyright grants authors such protection. 
“Letters patent’ or “‘licenses” protected printers 
against reproduction by rival printers. However, 
since the time of Plato authors had no right to 
sell their manuscripts; they had to furnish them 
free of charge to printers according to prevailing 
laws of etiquette. Likewise, the proofreaders had 
to give their services gratuitously. Literary pro- 
ductions were considered common goods, and only 
in modern times have they gained a commercial 
value. This cooperation of men of culture and 
international repute contributed very much to 
raising the mechanical art and the artisans to an 
honorable position in social and commercial life. 

Gutenberg and the early printers were edu- 
cated men. Because they were able to publicize 
their sales-lists and announcements in Latin, they 
could function in foreign countries as easily as 
in their native lands. Toward the end of the 


fifteenth century, men of primary school education 
entered the ranks of printers. 


But printers, as 


a group, represented a type of culture and educa- 
tion such as we do not find in their modern 
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counterparts. In the early days an efficient printer 
had also to be an able type-designer and type- 
caster. 

The great freedom of movement granted to 
printers extended to their production efforts. A 
printer was allowed to produce as many bibles as 
he saw fit. There was no imprimatur or appro- 
bation necessary from the Bishop. The Germans 
who demanded German bibles received them from 
the printers without intervention from the Bishops. 
The same conditions obtained in other countries. 
In England, with a population of hardly 1% 
million, the demand for English bibles was so 
weak that no printer would venture to undertake 
their publication. My study of this matter leads 
me to the conclusion that supply and demand 
regulated the book market in that age as never 
thereafter. We have no English pre-Reformation 
bibles, because there was not a sufficiently strong 
demand for them. The Bohemians, a smaller 
nation than England, received two editions of 
Bohemian bibles because they demanded them. 

One of the earliest German printers, Leonard 
Achates, inserted at the end of his printed Bible 
this exhortation: “Reader, whoever you are, if 
you are a true Christian, nothing should detain you 
from tasting this great source of mental bliss—the 
Holy Book of the Bible, and from leading others 
to it for the same purpose; for on the Bible rest 
the foundations of our Faith and in it are the 
roots of the Christian religion. By reading the 
Bible, you will gain the knowledge of things nec- 
essary for salvation.” 

With these sentiments Achates concluded his 
Bible which was printed at Vicenza in 1476. 


Rev. JoHN M. Lenuart, O.F.M. Cap. 


The State: Guardian of the Family 


1g THAT REMARKABLE document, Ouadragesimo 
Anno, Pope Pius XI stated that the purpose 
of all civil activity should be: “to help members 
of the social body, but never destroy or absorb 
them ... directing, watching, stimulating, restrain- 
ing, as circumstances suggest and necessity de- 
mands.” 

The words of Pope Pius XI that I have just 
quoted, exemplified the role of the state as guard- 
ian. It remained for Pius XII to point out simply 
and clearly that like the Church, the family and 
the state rest on a divinely built foundation. He 
did so in these words: M3 
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“Based on this foundation, both the one and 
the other can fulfill their respective missions with 
assurance and perfection: the family as being the 
source and school of life, the state as guardian 
of the law, which like society in general itself 
has its proximate origin and its end in the com- 
plete man, in the human person, the image of 
God. 

“What beautiful names the Apostle applies to 
the faithful: ‘fellow citizens of the Saints—mem- 
bers of the household of God.’ (Eph/., 11,19) Do 
we not see that the first of these words refers 
to the life of the state and the second to the life 
of the family? And is it not permissible to find 
here an allusion to the manner in which the 
Church contributes to the establishment of the 
foundation of society in its intimate structure in 
the family and in the state?’ (Address to the 
new Cardinals, Feb. 20, 1946) 

The state thus has the noble mission of being 
guardian of the law, which is founded on right 
reason. The state as guardian! 

Let us return to the figure of the angels that 
Saint Gregory dedicated to your English race. It 
recalls the role of the guardian angels and their 
watchful, trusting care over all of us. In the 
section of the Catechism of the Council of Trent 
which treats of God the Father, we find direct 
reference to the guardian angels appointed by 
God to watch over men. There, we find the 
story of the Archangel Raphael, the divinely ap- 
pointed companion and guide to Tobias. (Tod. 
XII, 3) By his timely intervention and watchful 
ministry, Raphael is shown to be an exemplar of 
practical guardianship. He conducted Tobias on 
his long voyage and brought him back home safe 
and sound; saved him from being devoured by 
the enormous fish; he fettered the power of the 
evil spirit, and prevented him from injuring 
Tobias; he taught the young man true and legiti- 
mate use of marriage, and finally, he restored the 
sight of the Elder Tobias. 

The state, then, in the manner of a Raphael, 
should guard the families which compose it. That 
is to say, that the duty of the state is not so 
much to do, as it is to enable its citizens to do, 
the right things for themselves; not directly to 
provide but to make it possible for families to 
provide for themselves. As guardian of the law, 
the state must at all times conform to the natural 
law and the divine law; and it must do this con- 
cretely in actions and measures that do not rob 
the family of its fundamental rights and dignity, 
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but rather sustain this dignity and reinforce these 
rights. 

In practice, it is often difficult to know just 
how far the state should go in its attempts to 
protect the rights and interests of the family. 
The general principle governing the rights and 
duties of the state may perhaps be summarized by 
saying that the state should, directly or indirectly, 
make it possible for the citizens, the families and 
the other institutions under its authority, to work 
out their God-given destiny in a manner con- 
sonant with the opportunities available within the 
community in which they exist. 

Acting on this principle, the leaders of the 
state would avoid two dangers to which the state 
is exposed, namely, excessive interference and in- 
sufficient interest in human conduct in its rela- 
tion to the common good. In all these Family- 
State relationships there is no ready-made formula 
suited to meet the needs of all peoples in all 
places at all times. Here, as in the case of in- 
dividual morality, the Church continually urges 
the exercise of prudence, the virtue that stands 
in the middle way. The norm is neither too much 
nor too little, but a just balance. In a word, the 
state must first respect, then guard and protect 
the family. It must sustain the family without 
substituting itself for it. If the government does 
all the thinking for the people, they become less 
able to think for themselves; if it does all the 
planning and providing for them, they become 
less capable of bearing responsibility. 


Most Rev. S. Baccio, D.D.*) 


Credit unions serve only their members. They 
do not engage in public banking, and there are 
notable differences between them and banks. In 
every credit union every member is a shareholder 
with an equal vote. Every one who has money 
deposited is a member and shares in the dividends. 
Every one who borrows, being a member, shares 
in an interest refund proportionate to the amount 
of his loan if the union can give a refund. Many 
credit unions lower their rates when they find 
themselves strong enough to give these refunds. 
Banks are strongholds of the nation’s economy. 
Credit unions are strongholds of the individual’s 
economy. (Rev. David Flusche, O.S.B., in The 
Abbey Message) ; 


1) Excerpt from address of the Most Rev. Sebastian 
Baggio, Apostolic Delegate to Canada, to the Catholic 
Social Life Conference, Sudbury, October 11, as pub- 
lished in The Casket, October 20. : 
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Life Income 


T HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that, during a lifetime, 
the average American family has an income of 
approximately $250,000. This estimate was given 
in a recent issue of New Englander magazine, 
published by the New England Council. 


Family expenditures over a lifetime are estimated as 
follows: $58,000 for housing; $48,000 for food and 
drink; $36,000 for taxes; $26,000 for church, clubs 
and education; $24,000 for the family car; $16,000 for 
insurance; $12,000 for clothing; $12,000 for recrea- 
tion; $6,000 for medical bills, and $12,000 for mis- 
cellaneous items. 


Leprosy 


ODERN DRUGS, IT WOULD seem, are contribu- 
ting greatly to the ultimate elimination of 
the dread disease of leprosy. A Reuters’ report 
from Brazzaville, Congo Republic, states rather 
optimistically that the present generation may be 
the last in Africa to suffer from leprosy. More 
than 1,000,000 of the 2,300,000 lepers in Africa 
south of the Sahara are already being treated with 
wonder drugs. It is hoped that all cases can be 
brought under treatment in the near future. 
The African Regional Committee of the World 
Health Organization was scheduled to meet in Nairobi, 


Kenya, to consider the progress made in fighting lep- 
rosy and other contagious diseases. 


Emotional Stress and Heart Disease 


Bap DING TO A DISPATCH in the New York 
Times of October 2, Dr. Henry I. Russek of 
Staten Island, N.Y., contends that emotional stress, 
usually associated with job responsibility is the 
chief cause of heart disease in young adults. Dr. 
Russek stated that his findings, based on the study 
of 200 persons, had shown that heart disease is 
not restricted to any one group but occurred in “all 
socio-economic strata.” He found that the most 
characteristic trait of the young coronary patient 
was restlessness during leisure hours and a sense 
of guilt during periods when he should have been 
relaxed. 

Dr. Russek contends that no support can be found 


for the opinion that obesity is an important cause of 
coronaty heart disease in young adults. 


REVIEW 


Urban Decay 


MEETING OF THE National Association of 

Housing and Redevelopment officials was 
told that slum clearance and public-housing pro- 
grams, by themselves, were inadequate and were 
not keeping pace with the blight which has hit 
virtually all our larger cities. The Association 
criticized the two-year limit on the new Federal 
capital grants for urban renewal in the 1959 hous- 
ing law. The grants are $650,000,000 annually 
The Association called for new authorizations of 
$600,000,000 a year for the next ten years. 


The Government’s ‘220’ program, designed to facili- 
tate slum clearance and rehabilitation, was called a 
failure by several speakers. This section of the hous- 
ing law authorizes the F.H.A. to guarantee loans up 
to ninety per cent of the cost of improving old houses 
or building new ones for tenant relocation. It was 
said that “220” had produced some new construction, 
but was of no help to rehabilitation. 


Beatification Cause of Cardinal von Galen 


Ps WRITINGS OF CARDINAL Clemens August 
von Galen, former Bishop of Muenster, have 


been sent to Rome for examination preparatory 


to the further processing of his cause for beatifi- 
cation. Thus was completed the diocesan phase 
of the process begun by Bishop Michael Keller 
in 1956. 

Called the “Lion of Muenster,’ Cardinal von 
Galen gained fame for his fearless resistance to 
the Nazi regime during the thirteen years in which 
he served as Bishop of Muenster. Descended 
from old German aristocracy, he was greatly loved 
in his native Westphalia and was respected 
throughout Germany. He died in 1946, a month: 
after receiving the Red Hat from Pope Pius XII. 


Cardinal von Galen towered above contemporaries 
in his religious activities as strikingly as he stood out 
in physical stature. Six feet, eight inches tall and 
strongly built, he presented an imposing figure. On 
one occasion when faced with arrest by the Nazi, he 
used his physical impressiveness to overawe his adver- 
saries. He donned his Episcopal robes and miter, which 
made his height seven feet. The Gestapo knew that if 
they led him out of his residence into the sight of the 
thousands who were waiting in the street, they would 
not be able to escape the people’s wrath. Accordingly, 
thy walked out of the Bishop’s residence and never 
again attempted to arrest him. 
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Automation 


EPRESENTATIVES OF THE National Office Man- 

agement Association have categorically denied 
that computers and other automatic devices cause 
lay-offs in offices. Their answer was given on the 
basis of a survey of 369 companies that have in- 
stalled electronic data processing systems costing 
from $50,000 to more than $1,000,000. The sur- 
vey covered a total number of 2,552 employees 
whose work was taken over wholly or in part 
by the new systems. Nineteen lost their jobs in 
six of the 369 companies. Other departments 
absorbed 1,990 of the employees, while 511 were 
integrated into the automation operation, and 
thirty-two were transferred to other branch of- 
fices. 

It is to be noted that in this survey 1,990 employees, 
constituting a sizable majority of those affected, were 
absorbed into other departments. Does this mean that 
they displaced other employees, or that business expan- 
sion allowed for their placement in the new depart- 
ments? In either event, the net result would seem to 


be that the installation of automatic devices meant a 
reduction in the number of employees. 


Death of Canadian Co-op Leader 


‘bes LESS THAN THREE months the cooperative 
movement centered at St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Antigonish lost its second leader of 
stature. On October 16, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. 
MacKinnon died after a single heart attack. He 
had just returned from the Catholic Social Life 
Conference in Sudbury, complaining of ‘‘extreme 
fatigue.” That was his only warning of impend- 
ing death. 

Monsignor MacKinnon succeeded the late Msgr. 
M. M. Coady, whose death occurred on July 28, 
as director of St. Francis Xavier University’s ex- 
tension department in 1952. He retired from 
this post in 1958 to devote his full time to his 
duties as executive vice president of the Uni- 
versity. He held this post at the time of his 
death. He was fifty-four years old. 


Msgr. MacKinnon was known as “the miners’ priest’’ 
of Cape Breton. Under his tutelage and through the 
labor schools he directed, miners in Cape Breton be- 
came skilled in the employment of counter-tactics that 
kept control of union locals in proper hands. The 
ptincipal target of these efforts were the Communists 
who tried to infiltrate the unions. It is said that Msgr. 
MacKinnon felt the same contempt for racial dis- 
crimination as he had for Communism. 
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Irradiated Food 


OR SOMETIME THE U.S. Army had been ex- 

perimenting with the irradiation of foods as 
a means of preserving them. It was contemplated 
that irradiated foods would supplement frozen and 
dehydrated types now commonly in use. 


On October 22, Army scientists announced that 
questions had arisen as to the possible physiolo- 
gical effects in people consuming food which was 
subjected to a high dose of irradiation as a means 
of sterilization and preservation. The announce- 
ment was made at a news conference at the Pen- 
tagon, which was presided over by Richard S. 
Morse, Army director of research and develop- 
ment. Mr. Morse said that research work would 
continue. However, he made it clear that a de- 
cision to resume the project, began in 1953 was 
not likely for sometime, if at all. 


The scientists emphasized that no human being 
had been given sufficient quantities of irradiated 
food that might have endangered them, and that 
check-ups had disclosed no indication of harm- 
ful effects. No tests on humans have been con- 
ducted for a year. On May 9, 1957, the Army 
served an irradiated luncheon at the Pentagon for 
officials and Government leaders. 


Doubts over possible harmful effects of irradiated 
foods resulted from findings in animal tests in the last 
six months. Experiments were made on dogs, rats 
and mice. The results of these experiments were not 
conclusive. 


"Rest Month” For Priests 


ISHOP JANSSEN of Hildesheim in Germany 

ordered all priests of his diocese to observe 
September as a “rest month.” His Excellency de- 
creed that during September the priests should 
not preach sermons at Mass, give religious in- 
struction unless these were absolutely necessary, 
and should not attend conferences or meetings. 
He also said that the priests were not to offer 
more than one Mass on a Sunday. 


In explaining his order, Bishop Janssen stated: 
“Shortage of priests and growing tasks are endangering 
the health of our priests; therefore, we must make new 
attempts to get more rest for them.” 


Precisely because of the shortage of diocesan 
priests in Germany many are prevented from tak- 
ing the usual vacation. 
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Lay Theology 


ORE AND MORE interest has been shown in 

late years in the study of theology by Catho- 
lic lay peole. Such courses generally follow the 
.general plan used in theological courses taught 
in seminaries. This plan, according to a dis- 
tinguished educator, is faulty. 

Writing in Thought, a quarterly published by 
Fordham University, the Rev. John L. McKenzie, 
S.J., professor of Old Testament Studies at West 
Baden College in Indiana, challenged the ade- 
quacy of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Acquinas as the “core” of the modern theology 
courses for laymen. In his article, Father Mc- 
Kenzie observed that the success of St. Thomas 
“lay largely in the fact that he so perfectly articu- 
lated his belief in terms apt for the intellectual 
world of his day.” He explained: 

“What I find lacking in the Thomistic synthesis— 
and in speculative theology as a whole—are historical 
and critical methods and approach. In modern educa- 
tion and in the modern intellectual world these have a 
place in the training of the educated man which they 


did not have in the thirteenth century; our students will 
meet them in their humanistic disciplines. 


“The historical and critical attitude exhibited 
by St. Thomas—and by most classic writers of 
theology down to our own century—does not 
meet the standards of modern historians and 
critics. 

“The difference between the theology of the 
seminary and the theology of the university is a 
difference in quality, not merely of quantity. The 
theology of the layman will differ in its selection 
of contents, its organization of material, its 
methods of exposition; and it can be a survey of 
the whole field of theology.” 


Teen-age Drug Addiction 


S OCIAL WORKERS IN New York City, whose work 
brings them into contact with the problem, are 
quite disturbed over the prevalence of drug ad- 
diction among young people. Ralph W. Whelan, 
executive vice president of the city’s Youth Board, 
stated that the problem of narcotics was “the 
most recent and worst and most tragic problem 
we have to face.” Mr. Whelan said that his 
workers were more alarmed over narcotic ad- 
diction than over alcoholism, prostitution or other 
delinquencies among youth. Something is known 
about the cause, nature and treatment of the 
other delinquencies, he told a meeting, but “we 
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know very little about the treatment of narcotic 
addicts once we get them.” 

The number of narcotic users among teen-agers 
has increased notably in the last ten years. Among 
the reasons given for this increase are the greater 
availability of narcotics, and the present pressures 
of city life which has been intensified by heavy 
migrations into dwindling and deteriorating slum 
housing conditions. 


Some social workers are of the opinion that the 
sale of narcotics should be legalized. If narcotics were 
legal, it is condended, they would not be such a pro- 
fitable business for the underworld, and gangsters 
would soon lose their interest. Thus it would be 
easier to exercise effective controls over their distri- 
bution. 


"Disappearing Dailies” 


RITING UNDER THIS CAPTION in the Common- 

weal of November 6, Mr. Ted Le Berthon 
brings to our attention some interesting, if not 
disturbing, facts concerning daily newspapers in 
the United States. According to the article in 
question, there were 2,604 dailies in 1919 with an 
approximate total circulation of twenty-seven mil- 
lion. There are today 1,749 (or 855 fewer) with 
ageregate daily circulation of some fifty-eight 
million. We are further told that less than ninety 
cities have more than one daily, which means 


that at least 1,659 cities have only one daily. 


While many factors play a part in the con- 
tinuance of a daily newspaper, the principal cause 
for the demise of so many dailies in the last 
forty years is economic: “publishing a daily has 
become big business, and only the well-heeled can 
survive.” After some interesting observations on 
such related questions as the decline of our daily 
press in political influence, sensationalism in re- 
porting crime, “letters to the editor’ columns, 
etc., Mr. Le Berthon observes that the propor- 
tion of advertising as against news-space has 
greatly increased in most surviving dailies. Ac- 
cordingly, the members of a daily’s advertising 
staff generally make far more money than does 
any editorial worker except, perhaps, an execu- 
tive editor. The Commonweal article concludes: 


“These are the discouraging facts, which hardly cor- 
roborate the many lofty sentiments which have been 
written and reiterated regarding freedom of the press 
in this county. There 7s a free press in the sense that 
thousands of small-circulation magazines and some ru- 
ral weeklies and semi-weeklies keep themselves out- 
side the orbit of big business control. But with some 
notable exceptions, our dailies are just not free.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


EARLY GERMAN SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA 


Louisiana, 1721-1770 


N ARTICLE BY F. P. Kenkel, entitled “The 
A First German Settlements in Louisiana, 
1721-1770,” appeared in the September, 1917, is- 
sue of Central Blatt and Social Justice. The fol- 
lowing is an English translation of Kenkel’s in- 
teresting account: 

“The late Hanno Deiler, in his monograph en- 
titled The First Germans on the Lower Missis- 
sippi, describes the establishment of the settlement 
of 1722 which is still inhabited by descendants 
of the original settlers. 

“The district assigned to the Germans begins 
about twenty-five miles (by river) above New 
Orleans and extends about forty miles up the Mis- 
sissippi River on both banks. The banks of the 
river are rather high because of the soil deposits 
left there after the recession of floods. From 
two to three miles inland from the river banks 
the land becomes lower and gradually turns into 
swamps which are lined by cypress trees. Ac- 
cordingly, on each side of the Mississippi only 
a strip from two to three miles in width is fit 
for cultivation. For this reason land is estimated 
only according to river frontage. To every arpent 
(182 feet) of frontage belong forty arpents of 
depth This is what is called in deeds “the usual 
depth.” 

“The district to which Law’s Germans from the 
Arkansas River were sent after their journey to 
New Orleans was called La Cote des Allemands, 
but usually only Aux Allemands. During the 
Spanish period (after 1768), it was called E/ 
Puerto de los Alemanes. “When the district was 
divided, there were a Primera Costa de los Ale- 
manes and a Segunda Costa. Since 1802 the lower 
part has been called St. Charles Parish and the 
upper St. John the Baptist Parish. To understand 
this terminology it is to be remembered that the 
banks of the Mississippi are called its ‘‘coast” 
and the counties are called ‘‘parishes.”’ 

“Now the sorely tried German colonists entered 
into the wilderness for the second time. They 
helped build a fort for their commander which 
they named Karlstein in his honor because he 
must have been their ablest defender in the nego- 
tiations for their final settlement. 
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“Thus they began to cultivate the land. What 
it means to clear a wilderness, only they can 
imagine who know our forest primeval of the 
South which grew on black alluvial soil the 
height of a man in depth, which is covered with 
rich mud by every flood of the Mississippi. The 
southern sun nurtures abundant vegetation on 
every foot of soil. Giant oaks with wide-spread- 
ing arms and gray mossy beards stood there as 
if from eternity, defying the axe of man. Be- 
tween them arose towering pines with a thick 
undergrowth of bushes and shrubs and an im- 
penetrable mesh of running, spinning and climb- 
ing vines, under whose protection lurked a hell 
of hostile animals and savage men. Leopards, 
bears, panthers, wild cats, snakes and alligators, 
and their terrible allies—a scorching sun, the 
miasma rising from the disturbed virgin soil, and 
the floods of a mighty river—all combined to 
destroy the work of man and man himself. 


‘There were no levees then; no protecting dams. 
Only too often when the spring floods came, 
which were caused by the simultaneous melting 
of the snow in the vast region of the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, the colonists 
were driven to the roofs of their houses and into 
the trees. Hundreds of miles of fertile land were 
inundated. In those years the river bed was cer- 
tainly not as high as it is now because of the 
frequent deposits of alluvial soil. Thus the levees 
have to be raised every year. That the German 
colonists suffered from floods is attested by a 
petition to the Superior Council, dated May 17, 
1722, in which Jacob Foltz, a German colonist, 
states that his place had been inundated by the 
Mississippi in the preceding year to such an ex- 
tent that a whole year’s work, he had been able 
to harvest only seven barrels of rice, and that he 
found himself and his family, consisting of his 
wife and child, in the direst need. For this reason 
he petitioned the Council to advance him some 
rice so that he could sustain his family until the 
next harvest, at which time he would pay back the 
rice advanced to him. According to a note on the 
margin of the document, the petition was granted 
on the same day. 


ce 
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“When the arduous work of clearing the land 
was completed, the tilling of the soil was begun 
without draught animals, plows, cows or wagons 
'to haul the produce; only pickaxes, hoes and 
ispades were supplied. 

“The Indians, too, were a source of constant 
worry, especially in the year 1729, when there 
‘occured the great massacre of the French and of 
‘some Germans in Natchez. Even as Jate as 1747 
sand 1748, Indian raids and depredations were 
‘reported. For this reason women and girls were 
instructed in the use of guns. Observation posts 
were established along the German coast on high 
trees along the river bank. When the men went 
out into the fields, women with flint-lock fire- 
arms went up into the tops of the trees to keep 
a sharp look-out and to warn the men by shots 
when Indians sneaked out of the swamps and ap- 
proached the habitations. 


“In spite of the hardships which the pioneers 
had to endure and the difficulties which they 
encountered, German energy, industry and perse- 
verance conquered all. Although hundreds per- 
ished, the survivors wrested from the soil not only 
a bare living, but in the course of time a high 
degree of prosperity. Early travellers, who came 
down the Mississippi after the initial struggles, 
describe the neat appearance of little white houses 


which stood in endless numbers on both banks -~ 


of the Mississippi. They also tell how these 
thrifty Germans used to row down to New Or- 
leans in their boats with an abundance of their 
produce: vegetables, corn, rice and later indigo, 
to sell their goods on Sunday morning in front 
of the cathedral on the site of the present French 
market; and how, at times, when non-producing 
New Orleans in vain waited for the provision 
ships from France or San Domingo, these Ger- 
man peasants more than once saved the city from 
dire famine. Thus, in 1768, the provisions they 
furnished saved the Acadians. 

‘In the Catholic church in New Orleans, on 
the site of the present St. Louis Cathedral, the 
first church in this part of the colony of Louisiana, 
the settlers of the German Coast first attended 
divine service. Here they also had their children 
baptized. Here their weddings were celebrated. 
The cathedral records from 1720 to 1730 contain 
many German names. The other church records 
of New Orleans were burnt in the great fire of 
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also burnt in 1877 in a fire which destroyed the 
priest’s house. But the records of the German 
church in the upper part of the German coast in 
St. John the Baptist Parish are preserved. To the 
archives of this church Mr. Hanno Deiler made 
at least thirty trips and there collected much ma- 
terial for his history. 

“Such were the first Germans on the Lower 
Mississippi. Their descendants are the Creoles 
of German descent.” 

(Cf. Kenkel in Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
September, 1917, pp. 165-166. I made extensive 
use of Deiler’s The Settlement of the German 
Coast of Louisiana, Philadelphia, 1909, pp. 46-62, 
which is a revision of the original German work 
with numerous details omitted.) 


* * 


In 1722 (or 1723 at latest) German Catholics 
built a chapel of their own on the German 
Coast in Louisiana, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, at a place now called Le Sassier, 
below Bonnet Carre Bend in St. Charles Parish 
(county). It is interesting to note the fact that 
this chapel was built about the same time that 
the Jesuit Father Charlevoix reported (in 1722) 
that the people of New Orleans had “lent the 
Lord half of a miserable store for divine service 
and that they want the Lord to move out again 
and accept shelter in a tent.” 


Visiting priests from New Orleans conducted 
divine service on the German Coast until a resi- 
dent priest was appointed. The first visiting 
priests were the Capuchin Fathers Philibert de 
Viauden, Mathias de Sedan, Hyacinth de Verdun 
and Philip de Luxemburg. Father Philibert was 
the first resident pastor (1728 till 1732). 

In 1740 the first chapel was replaced by a 
new building on the other side of the river, the 
so-called Red Church, twenty-five miles above 
New Orleans. It burned down in 1806 and was 
rebuilt on the same spot. The rebuilt structure 
is the present Red Church. In 1877 the priest- 
house burned and all parish records were de- 
stroyed. The rectory was not rebuilt. A parish 
was erected on the other side of the river—Holy 
Rosary Parish. ete the pastor of St. Charles 
Borromeo resides. 

The name “Red Church” is due to the tradi- 


tional coat of red paint given both the churches, 
which made them landmarks for boats on the 
Mississippi River. (Deiler, Settlement of the 


“March 21, 1788, when 856 houses were destroyed. 
“The records of the German St. Charles Parish, the 
so-called Red Church, covering 136 years, were 
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German Coast of Louisiana, Philadelphia, 1909, 
pp. 62-64. Baudrier, The Catholic Church in 
Louisiana, New Orleans, 1939, pp. 71, 73, 118, 
143). 

In 1772 the Capuchin Father Bernard de Lim- 
pach was appointed pastor of the new parish of 
St. John the Baptist in Edgard on the Upper 
German Coast, on the right bank of the Missis- 
sippi, two and one-half miles from the place 
where the first chapel had been built. This Ca- 
puchin had arrived in New Orleans on July 19, 
1772. His church was blessed by the Capuchin 
Father Dagobert, Vicar General, on August 9, 
1722. The cornerstone of the present Church of 
St. John the Baptist was laid on June 4, 1820. 
The edifice was blessed on March 17, 1822. The 
records of the church begin on November 14, 
1772, with the entry of the marriage of Anton 
Manz (now Montz), of the diocese of Strassburg, 
and Sibylla Bischof. The Church of St. John 
the Baptist is located immediately behind the 
levee in St. John the Baptist Parish (county), 
Louisiana, two miles from the St. John Station 
of the. Texas & Pacific Railroad, thirty-five miles 
by rail above New Orleans. The post office is 
Edgard. (Deiler, Settlement of the German 
Coast, Philadelphia, 1909, pp. 65-66. Baudrier, 
The Church in Louisiana, 1939, pp. 184, 192). 

Father Frederick George Holweck discovered 
in the archives of the Archdiocese St. Louis an 
historical sketch of this parish, written in 1822 
by the then incumbent pastor, Modeste Mina, 
which he published with notes in the Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice in November, 1917. 
Father Mina writes: 

“The venerable church of St. John the Baptist 
was built in 1772, and on August 9, 1772, was 
blessed by Father Dagobert (misspelled Dabour- 
get). The first pastor was Father Bernard, a 
German, who was succeeded in 1776 by Father 
Barnabas of Luxemburg, a Capuchin, who re- 
mained until 1784. Father Valentin assisted 
Father Barnabas for two years, 1779-1781. After 
1784 Luis de Quintanilla, a Spanish Capuchin, 
was pastor. Father Francis Louis Les Cases, a 
French priest and pastor of St. Jacques, parish 
of the Acadians, assisted; he had come to Louisi- 
ana without ecclesiastical approval and in 1787 
was sent back to France. Then came the Spanish 
Dominican, Francisco Notario, (1784-1787) who 
was succeeded by the Spanish Capuchin, Mariano 
de Brunete, (1787-1800). During the following 
year the parish was served by the pastor of St. 
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Charles Borromeo, the Franciscan Conventual, 
Jerome Blace; from 1802 to 1805, by the Irish 
Capuchin, Francis Lennon; from 1805 to 1817, 
by the secular priest, Urban Janin; and from 1817 
to the present by me, Modeste Mina, 1817-1864. 
(He was a native of Turin Italy and member of 
the Oratorians) (Baudrier, op. cét., pp. 287) 

“The new church dates from the year 1820. 
The parish extends five miles along both banks 
of the Mississippi. Several colonists settled on 
the coast of the Lac des Allemands, four to five 
miles distant from the center of the parish. The 
white population includes approximately 1,500 
souls; the colored approximately 2,000. The par- 
ish owns four arpents (1-1% acres) eighty feet 
deep. Two arpents were bought by the congre- 
gation and two were donated by Mr. Dubroc, a 
bachelor.” (This report of Father Mina contains 
mistakes in dates and the spelling of names 
which have been corrected.) 

The first pastor, Father Bernard of Limpach, 
came up to St. Louis, Mo., on May 19, 1776, 
and remained there as pastor until November 16, 
1790—more than thirteen years. Father Valentin 
de Neufchateau had been stationed in St. Louis 
from 1773 to 1775. The secular priest, Father 
Urban Janin, served as pastor in St. Louis from 
April 6, 1800, to November 12, 1804, at which 
time he left with the intention of returning to 
Europe. However, he assumed charge of St. 
John de Baptist for twelve years, 1805-1817. Thus 
there were close relations between the City of 
St. Louis and the German colony in lower 
Louisiana. 

Bernard of Limpach was expressly sent to St. 
John de Baptist to minister to the Germans. His 
successor, Barnabas of Luxemburg, also adminis- 
tered to them in the German tongue until his 
departure in 1784. The next pastor, Luis de 
Quintanilia, did not speak German. By that 
time the German language had begun to die out. 
For the Spanish Capuchins the problem was to 
learn French. 

In addition to this historical sketch, the archives 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis contain a letter 
written on April 23, 1828, by Father Modeste 
Mina to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis. The news- 
paper Argus had published a vicious article about 
alleged orgies happening in St. John de Baptist. 
Bishop Rosati wrote from New Orleans to Father 
Mina for information on this scandal. Father 
Mina sent him a report which was carried by 
Martial Dodeman. Father Mina branded the aca 
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‘cle a vicious calumny and said that the Justice of 
the Peace, Ursin Jacob, and the president of the 
(Trustees, Jean Wevre, think that it would be 
best to ignore the whole affair. The names 
Dodeman, Jacob and Wevre (Weber) were Ger- 
man, somewhat Frenchified. The baptismal names 
of “Ursin” and “Martial” show that the old Ger- 
man names had been replaced by French names, 
and that their bearers were also Frenchified. 

The letter of Father Mina is very remarkable, 
since it gives us names of Germans from a lin- 
guistic island in the center of the French colony 
in Louisiana. 

Gustav Koerner does not make the least men- 
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tion of the German colonies on the German Coast 
in Louisiana in his book, The German Element 
in the United States of North America. In gen- 
eral, Koerner mentions the colonies established by 
Freethinkers. He speaks of German Catholics 
only when he cannot avoid doing so, and even 
then he speaks of them as little as possible. Yet 
they have contributed in no small measure to the 
preservation of the German language and Ger- 
man manners under the Stars and Stripes. (Fa- 
ther Frederick George Holweck: Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, November, 1917, pp. 235-236). 
(To be continued) 


REV. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 


Book “Reviews 


Received for Review 


Burton, Katherine, Faith Is The Substance. The Life 
of Mother Theodore Guerin, Foundress of 
the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis. $4.50. 


Dirksen, Aloys, C.PP.S., Elementary Patrology. The 
Writings of the Fathers of the Church. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.00. 


Graham, Robt. A., 8.J., Vatican Diplomacy. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N.J. $7.50. 


Reviews 


Johnson, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Leo, Crosier on the 
Frontier. The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1959. Pp. IX and 240. 
$3.59. 


ip ARTIST WHO WILL present the first adequate 
synthesis of American Catholic Church history will 
paint from a palette of serious ecclesiastical biography. 
Craftsmen are now at work on this palette and Msgr. 
Peter Leo Johnson is among them. The careful comb- 
ing of several diocesan archives together with the 
records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs makes Msgr. 
Johnson’s short life of Milwaukee’s first Bishop, John 
Martin Henni, a serious contribution to American 
Church history. 

The author traces Henni’s life from his birthplace 
in Obersaxon, Switzerland, through his formation in 
Lucerne and at the Sapienza in Rome, to his arrival, 
1s a seminarian, in Edward Fenwick’s rugged diocese 
of Cincinnati in 1828. Ordained in February, 1829, 
Henni’s early priestly years were spent riding the cir- 
uit of mission stations and as the pastor of Cincinnati's 
oly Trinity Church. After 1837 John Martin Henni 
‘ose to prominence as the controversial editor of the 
German language paper, Wahrheitsfreund. In it he 
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proved himself not only an able defender of Catholic 
doctrine, but a patriotic citizen devoted to American 
democracy. His ambition was to instill in the hearts 
of German immigrants this double love: love of their 
old faith and love of their new country. 

In 1843 Henni was named to the new See of Mil- 
waukee. He spent the rest of his life planting and 
nurturing the seed of faith among both the Indians 


‘and the immigrants who poured into the State. 


Though there was controversy enough in Henni’s 
life (there were those who said he had been deliberately 
exiled to the Wisconsin frontier), he died before the 
rumblings of nationalism could explode in battle dur- 
ing the later 1880's and the ’90’s. In Henni’s life 
the student has the chance to calmly examine the at- 
titude of a German-American prelate toward the hos- 
tility of American bigotry or the indifference of Ameri- 
can liberalism. The first Bishop of Milwaukee was 
not narrowly devoted to the German language and 
German culture. As a parish priest in Cincinnati, he 
had run night classes in English for immigrants of any 
religious persuasion, so certain was he that the Ameri- 
can language had to be mastered. In Milwaukee he 
realized that some of the greatest enemies of his faith 
were the newly arrived German revolutionaries of 1848. 
However, his diocese was largely composed of Catholics 
of German origin. So long as they remained a closely 
knit group, their faith would be buttressed by their 
German language and culture. To send their young- 
sters off to religiously indifferent American public 
schools seemed an invitation to apostasy. Though this 
attitude safeguarded the faith of his German Catholics, 
it also separated them from their English speaking 
co-religionists. Lines that promised future battle be- 
gan to form within the diocese even before the Bishop's 


death. | 
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Henn1’s attitude toward slavery and his conduct dur- 
ing the Civil War once more manifest the total lack 
of fanaticism that characterized Catholic leaders and 
separated them from the Protestant abolitionists of 
New England. The Bishop disliked the “peculiar in- 
stitution’ of the South, and he looked forward to its 
gradual extinction. But the emphasis was always on 
the word gradual. The slaves lacked education. They 
possessed nothing. To liberate them and then let them 
shift for themselves was just as inhuman as their bond- 


age. Henni stood against forcing the South to free 
its slaves. But when secession came, he had no dif- 


ficulty in remaining loyal to the Union. Though he 
lost little love on the bigots of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Republican Party, he encouraged Catholics to enlist, 
not to free slaves, but to save their torn country from 
destruction. John Brown had no place in Henni’s 
calender of the saints. 


Msgr. Johnson presents an accurate picture of the 
early Diocese of Milwaukee. However, his portrait of 
Henni is an elusive thing. At times it seems buried 
beneath the weight of all his activities. The citations 
from Henni’s correspondence reveal him as a man of 
gentle charm and wit. Perhaps a more liberal sampling 
of that charm might have more clearly characterized 
the Bishop. On the other hand, perhaps nothing would 
help. It may be the fate of most frontier Bishops to 
be lost. in the swirl of their building and in the trivia 
of their visitation itineraries. 

To disagree with the author on one or another small 
point seems almost like pedantic quibbling, but such 
disagreement keeps reviewers in business. Msgr. John- 
son states that John Martin Henni founded the first 
German-American parochial school in the United States 
in 1834. The reviewer's own researches in the Roman 
archives of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
led him to a letter from Father Francis Xavier Tschen- 
hens that seems to indicate that the latter Redemptorist 
missionary has a right to claim this honor. Tschenhens 
set up a bi-lingual German-American parochial school 
in the town of Norwalk, Ohio, in 1833. 

Secondly, it is General Pope who must be saddled 
with defeat at the second battle of Bull Run, not Gen- 
eral Burnside, as the author seems to state on bil 37. 
Though some of Burnside’s troops were sent to Pope's 
aid, the General himself was never on the field nor 
in command of Federal forces at the time. 

Once again, Msgr. Johnson merits high praise for 
his valuable contribution to American ecclesiastical 
history. This volume is essential reading for anyone 
desiring to study the history of the Catholic Church in 
‘Wisconsin. The general reader of church history will 
find Henni’s biography well worth the effort. The 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin deserves a round 
of applause for its presentation of the Bishop’s life in 
a paper-backed volume that is inexpensive, attractive, 
and typographically perfect. 


Epwarp Day, C.SS.R. 
Lic. en Sc. His. (Lovan.) 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Bouyer, Rev. Louis, Cong. Orat., Liturgy and the Reli- 
gious Life. Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, 
Baden Station, St. Louis 15, Mo. Pp. 30. 
75 cents. 

An introductory note tells us that “The text of 
Liturgy and the Religious Life is from an address 
delivered by Father Bouyer at Fontbonne College of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, in St. Louis, Mo. The foot- 
notes are those of the publishers.” 

Father Bouyer begins by discussing the origin of 
the word “liturgy,” and defines it as a service per- 
formed for the community. He then treats of the 
first Christian use of the word, that of St. Celement, 
where it is understood to signify a service for the good 
of the Church. He next reflects on the various “‘lit- 
urgies” of the different groups at worship at Mass, 
i.e., the celebrant and his assistants. Then come con- 
siderations on the twofold public service for the wel- 
fare of the assembly (the congregation): To proclaim 
the Word of God, and To Make Present the Sacrifice 
of Christ. 

At Mass, says Father Bouyer, we pray, we offer and 
we communicate. And it is the purpose of the reli- 
gious life to enable us to carry out our “liturgy” more 
easily, perfectly and fully. This liturgy is our public 
service in and for the Mystical Body of Christ through 
the Eucharist. 

The primary task of religious as religious then is, 
Father Bouyer concludes, to do what the Church does 
in her liturgy: to medidate on the text of the liturgy, 
on the word of God as it is presented to us by the 
Church in the Mass and in the Divine Office; to take 
our part in offering the Mass and in the prayer of the 
Church, the Divine Office, thus giving answer to the 
word of God which proceeds from the Word Himself; 
and to be led by all this to the full realization of what 
is given to us in Holy Communion, viz., the manifesta- 
tion in us of the full life of the risen Christ. 

Baptism among the early Christians implied a re- 
nunciation of the world even to the point of martyr- 
dom, if necessary. Once the persecutions were over, 
the vows were considered as a spiritual martyrdom to 
respond fully to the love given to us in Christ. 

Answers to five distinct questions are given at the 
end of the pamphlet. In brief, the author indicates: 
1. The ceremony of the consecration of virgins is the 
ceremony of becoming living realizations of the sponsal 
love of Christ for the Church; 2. a religion has a 
special responsibility of showing what it means to 
take part in the liturgy; 3. the Divine Office is the 
public prayer of the Church even when it is recited 
by lay people only or in the most “private” way; 4. 
Lauds and Vespers are the most important hours of the 
Divine Office; 5. participation in the liturgy and the ~ 
Office is central to the practice of meditation. 

As indicated above, the pamphlet is not long, but it 
is significant. It deserves a wide readership among 
religious, especially among religious candidates, The 
reviewer has used it in connection with his classes in 
liturgy and in giving the background for congrega- 
tional singing. 

BROTHER LAWRENCE J. GONNER, S.M. 
Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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Burton, Doris, The Girls’ Book of Saints. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 1959. 149 pp. $2.75. 

The publisher is correct in saying that this book 
would have been better titled Ten Gils Who Be- 
came Great Saints. I have presented it to both boys 
and girls to determine its reader appeal, and they have 
read it with equal enthusiasm. 

A book like Miss Burton’s is of special value in a 
day when children are constantly subjected to a barrage 
of propaganda on the importance of “‘popularity,”’ and 
when the models proposed to them are movie stars and 
beauty queens. Children are drawn to the heroic; but 
when they cannot find the real thing, they are easily 
misled into admiring a false heroism. Books such as 
this one can help to keep the true and eternal values 
before their eyes, as well as entertain them. 

The saints whose stories appear in this little volume 
are: St. Clare, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. Germaine, St. Margaret Mary, Blessed Anna 
Maria Taigi, St. Madeleine Sophie, St. Catherine La- 
boure, St. Bernadette, and St. Therese of Lisieux. Each 
short biography includes a wealth of detail not often 
found in so small a book. The stories of St. Germaine 
and St. Bernadette are particularly charming, and Sacred 
Heart pupils will be delighted with the lite vof St. 
Madeleine Sophie. Each one of the saints is presented 
as real and human. (In the case of St. Teresa of 
Avila, I am inclined to think that the author dwells a 
bit too much on the saint’s frivolity and “worldly- 
mindedness” in her early life. As William Thomas 
Walsh points out in his biography of St. Teresa, she 
probably exaggerated her own faults in her writings 
because of her great desire to achieve perfection.) 

The content of this book is so good that I am re- 
luctant to mention its defects in style. Yet the author's 
unusual affinity for participial phrases and her inclina- 
tion to use pronouns that are vague as to antecedent 
result in sentences like the following: “Denied an entry 
to the house, hungry, tired and cold, the warmth from 
glowing fires and the tantalizing odour of hot soup 
and roast meat reaching her as she stood on the door- 
step, inflicted a crueltry one would have imagined suf- 
ficient to satisfy the hardest heart.” “Knowing that 
there was no one to prevent her daughter from being 
bullied in her absence—the great lady of the castle 
having left the neighborhood—she sent her daughter as 
a boarder to a convent school.” ‘These peculiarities in 
construction will have a tendency to annoy the more 
critical reader. They do not detract from the interest 
or the effectiveness of the stories; but one cannot help 
feeling that the author's literary product would be much 
better were it not for these weaknesses in style. 

All things considered, the book is excellent, and it 
holds the interest of adults as well as children. 


EpitH MYERS 
Houston, Texas 
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Burton, Doris, Pioneers for Christ. 
Guild, P.O. 
Pipes 


Academy Library 
Box 549, Fresno, California. 
$2.95. 

Here is a splendid little book for boys in the 
upper grades and in the first years of high school. 
It tells the story of ten saintly and energetic men who 
founded religious communities or establishments. The 
lives and accomplishments of each are narrated in a 
simple and appealing style. 

The founders treated in the volume are: St. John 
of God, Blessed Marcellin Champagnat, Ven. Francis 
Libermann, Bishop Daniel Comboni, the Ratisbonne 
Brothers—Theodore and Alphonse, Cardinal Herbert 
Vaughan, Father Arnold Janssen, Don Luigi Orione, 
Msgr. Edward Flanagan and Msgr. Joseph Cardijn. 

This is an ideal book to use in vocational work, for 
it fires the imagination and idealism of the young. As 
such, it serves as a good antidote to the indifferentism 
and lethargy with which so many youths are presently 
affected. If vocational studies indicate that the criti- 
cal period for the choice of a state of life is between 
the seventh grade and the second year of high school, 
then this book would be particularly effective, for its 
narrative character and vocabulary fit that age group 
precisely. 

One often thinks that he has a good knowledge of 
the lives of the saints and holy men. Yet how many 
of us know, e.g. that Ven. Francis Libermann was 
stricken with epilepsy at the very time that he wanted 
to enter the priesthood; that the Little Work of Divine 
Providence, the order founded by Don Luigi Orione, 
already numbers 1,000 priests and 300 lay Brothers, 
although Don Luigi died as recently as 1940; that 
when the owners of .the Mill Hill property refused to 


‘sell their land to Father Herbert Vaughan for his 


new mission society, he caused a statue of St. Joseph to 
be left at the house and on the last day of a novena 
to St. Joseph the owners changed their minds; that 
Bishop Comboni, who founded the Sons of the Sacred 
Heart and the Missionary Sisters of Verona, lived to 
see them staff sixty missions and 500 schools before 
his death in 1881; that Alphonse Ratisbonne, whose 
conversion was brought about through the Miraculous 
Medal, left the Jesuits at the suggestion of Pope Pius 
IX to join his brother, Theodore, to found the Society 
of the Fathers of Sion and the Sisters of Our Lady of 
Sion, both of which societies work for the conversion of 
Israel. Pioneers for Christ is literally charged with in- 
cidents similar to these in interest—all effectively told. 

A final remark. Adults often resort to Westerns or 
light “paper backs’ for recreational reading. Here is 
something substantial that may be read very easily and 
will prove very profitable. 

Let us hope that Doris Burton will continue her 
efforts at popularization of our Catholic tradition. Her 
books answer a real need. 

BROTHER LAWRENCE GONNER, S.M. 
Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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A PRINCE OF THE CHURCH 


His Eminence Aloisius J. 


Announcement on November 16 of Archbishop 


Muench’s election as Cardinal of the Catholic Church 
was received amid great rejoicing in both America and 
and Germany. The new Cardinal Designate, called to 
the diplomatic service of the Church in July, 1946, was 
named Apostolic Visitator to Germany and served as 
head of the Papal Relief Mission there. In October, 


1949, he was named Regent of the Papal Nunciature 
to Germany, receiving the personal title of Archbishop 
in November, 1950. In March, 1951, Pope Pius XII 
named him Papal Nuncio to Germany, the first diplo- 
matic mission appointed to Germany since World 
War II. 
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Cardinal Muench, S.T_D. 


Born 
served as 
there. H 
The new 


in Milwaukee in 1889, Cardinal Muench 
professor and rector of St. Francis Seminary 
€ was consecrated Bishop of Fargo in 1935. 
Cardinal holds the distinction of being the 
first American-born prelate to serve as a Papal Nuncio. 

A life-long member of the Catholic Central Union 
(Verein), Cardinal Muench is Honorary Chairman of 
our Committee on Social Action. Before his consecra- 
tion as Bishop, His Eminence served as chairman of 
this important committee as well as chairman of the 
organization’s Resolutions Committee. 

We respectfully tender our most heartfelt congratu- 
lations to our Beloved Leader, now a Prince of the 


THE C. U. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ACTION MEMBERSHIP 


YEAR AGO, IN Jefferson City, Missouri, our 

Catholic Central Union (Verein) began a move- 
ment of utmost importance to our organization—our 
Social Action Membership—and we were given the 
responsibility of setting in motion the machinery to 
make this new project a positive and permanent feature 
of our organization’s structure. 

As chairman of the committee, I have the duty to 
give an account of our stewardship, to report to you 
what has been done during the year, and to suggest 
what might be done in the days ahead. 

First of all, a brief explanation: What is our Social 
Action Membership? 

To understand this membership we must know a little 
of the history of our Central Verein. From the be- 
ginning, in 1855, our organization has been made up 
largely of benevolent societies and similar groups. It 
has been a vast federation stretching across the country. 
However, the time has come when we must think in 
terms of a more direct individual membership, a mem- 


bership like that of so many other Catholic organiza-— 


tions, like the K. of C., for instance. We must do 
this because the heyday of the benevolent society is 
past, and every time a benevolent society is dissolved, 
as so many are in our day, our membership declines. 
rerefore, it is obvious that we must build for the 


uture. 


The Social Action Membership is our answer. I 
sincerely believe it is the ideal enrollment for anyone 
really interested in our work. A Social Action member 
is automatically a member of his local branch or dis- 
trict league, his state league or union, the national 
organization, and, what is more, he is more directly 
associated with our Central Bureau. He has voice and 
vote at all three organizational levels and is a fully 
accredited delegate at the conventions. Besides this, 
he becomes a subscriber to Social Justice Review and 
the recipient of certain Bureau services. All these are 
his for the annual dues of $10.00, the equivalent ot 
about 20c a week. 

In contrast, you see, the man who is a C.V. mem- 
ber only through society affiliation, lacks many of 
these privileges and ts represented at local and district 
meetings, at state and national conventions, by ap- 
pointed or elected delegates. He does not receive 
Social Justice Review unless he is a subscriber at $3.00 
per year. 

This membership has a great financial advantage 
for our organization, too. It provides much-needed 
revenue for the local or district units, the State Branch, 
the national organization, and the Central Bureau. It 
will do away with all the stop-gap collections, etc., 
which are not welcome at any time. Many problems 
are solved by it. 
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A descriptive pamphlet on this subject has been 
published by the Bureau. Copies are available, and 
I beg all of you to read it carefully and distribute it 
widely. 

Our first task was an administrative one. To func- 
tion properly, a membership of this kind requires ef- 
ficient administrative machinery, which will assure the 
proper handling of everything connected with it. We 
are dealing here specifically with an accounting sys- 
tem which will assure accurate recording in four areas, 
namely, the local branch or society where the member 
is enrolled, the respective State Branch, the national 
organization, and, finally, the Central Bureau. Any 
neglect or any slipshod procedure in any of these 
areas would be harmful in many ways. 

Before everything else, a suitable application form 
had to be devised. This we did, substituting what 
seems to be a very adequate printed form for the 
temporary mimeographed sheet used at the beginning. 
This application form is divided into four parts, and, 
when properly filled out and signed by the applicant, 
is sent with the $10.00 fee to the Central Bureau. The 
Bureau records the applicant’s name, places it on the 
S]R subscription list, etc., retains $5.00 of the fee, and 
then sends to the general secretary the remaining $5.00, 
together with parts two, three, and four of the ap- 
plication. The general secretary, in turn, retains $3.00 
for the national organization and sends $2.00, with parts 
two and three of the application form, to the general 
secretary of the state where the member is enrolled. 
The State Branch secretary then sends part three of 
the application form to the local branch or district 
where the application originated, together with its share 
of the fee agreed upon between the local district unit 
and the State Branch. 

Thus we are assured of efficient handling and ac- 
curate recording of memberships at every level, pro- 
vided, of course, that each officer responsible per- 
forms his duty promptly and efficiently. These duties 
include not only the proper recording, crediting, etc., 
but also the responsibility of providing the services 
this membership guarantees. For the Bureau it means 
the regular mailing of SJR and periodical mailing of 
other Bureau literature. For the general secretary it 
means mailing the invitation to the national convention, 
and, later, the convention Proceedings. For the State 
Branch secretary it means the mailing of the official 
invitation to the State Branch convention, and, like- 
wise, their convention Proceedings. Very important, 
also, is the annual renewal of the membership, with 
the collection of dues, etc., which involves notification 
by the Bureau. Where the fees are not sent directly 
to the Bureau, collection is made at the local level. 

Our major accomplishment this year has been the 
setting up of this accounting system, and, in this re- 
spect, we owe a generous vote of thanks to both Msgr. 
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part of our organization. To this latter task we next 
began to apply ourselves. 

To begin with, a pamphlet was published a year 
ago entitled Social Action Membership in the Catholic 
Central Union (Verein) of America, which explains 
in some detail the nature of this membership, its 
benefits, etc. Copies of this pamphlet were sent to all 
State Branch presidents and secretaries, together with 
application forms and detailed administrative instruc- 
tions. These materials were accompanied by a fervent 
appeal to these officers to promote the new member- 
ship within their jurisdiction and to work in harmony 
with the national chairman and the Central Bureau. 
Each State Branch president was asked, among other 
things, to appoint a chairman to assume the leadership 
in this respect within his state. To date, I regret to 
say, the response has been far from encouraging. If 
appointments of State Branch chairmen have been 
made, and if statewide campaigns have been conducted, 
little information about them, except in one instance, 
has come to us. 

In the meantime, and all during the year, Msgr. 
Suren gave generous support in SJR, publishing ad- 
dresses, letters, articles, etc., for the information and 
inspiration of our readers. There was no lack of in- 
formation or of continued reminders at any time. 

As the year progressed, Msgr. Suren and your chair- 
man came to the conclusion that, in this matter, it has 
become necessary, also, to deal directly with our af- 
filiated societies. Therefore, in the month of May, 
a letter came out to all affiliates explaining this type 
of membership and inviting members to enroll them- 
selves and others in it. It was suggested, furthermore, 
that each society appoint a responsible person to pro- 
mote the campaign within its own ranks. A copy 
of our leaflet and an application form was enclosed 
with the letter. 

By reason of the numerous obstacles to travel, personal 
campaigning, on the part of your chairman, was con- 
fined to his own state of New York. It is a joy to 
report, therefore, that the New York State Branch 
convention not only adopted a supporting resolution 
in this connection, but permitted considerable helpful 
discussion of the subject. Such discussion also took 
place in subsequent executive sessions and in a regional 
conference held at Beacon Jast November. Articles 
also appeared in the State Branch’s Quarterly Digest. 

Out of these discussions and publications came, first 
of all, the appointment of a State Branch committee 
under the zealous leadership of Mr. William Wittman, 
of Rochester, and considerable statewide effort, which 
is beginning to bear fruit. This is evident in the 
gradual increase in enrollment, and, among other things, 
in the inauguration of a definite procedure designed 
to attract Catholic men of good will to our apostolate. 
Accordingly, a committee is set up in the local branch 


Suren and to Mr. Debrecht, office manager of the Bu- 
reau, for their work and cooperation, without which 
little could have been accomplished. ; 
Tt is one thing to establish a new type of member- 
ship and set up an administrative procedure and an 
accounting system. It is quite another to enroll worthy 
men into that membership and make it a substantial 


to systemically work out a plan of action. The first 
task of this committee is to draw up a list of poten- 
tials, a list of practicing Catholic men of known calibre, | 
to be invited to membership. This list is made up from 
the rosters of affiliated societies, and to it are added 
the names of other men known to the committee and 
other Verein members as acceptable candidates. This 


* 


\ 
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one, a letter of invitation, signed by the local presi- 
ent and the spiritual director, is sent to them, accom- 
anied by a copy of our leaflet and an application blank. 
t should be noted that this mailing of letters is stag- 
ered to permit concentration on a few invitations at 
me time. If no response is received after a reasonable 
ime, the candidate is visited by a committee of two 
¢ three members, who explain further the importance 
f our apostolate, the advantages of membership, etc., 
ind stand ready to answer questions put to them. When 
me group has thus been approached, the committee 
zoes on to another, and so on. 


This method we find to be ideal in many ways, 
ind we have found it successful in Rochester, under 
the competent guidance of Mr. Wittman, and in 
Syracuse, under the equally competent leadership of 
Mr. Robert Reschke, a most zealous promoter. In 
other cities zealous men, like Mr. Mitter of Troy, are 
also carrying out a campaign. It is urgently recom- 
mended to all branches everywhere. 

I might add here that, through the staggered system, 
many potential members in these two cities have not 
as yet received their invitations. There is, therefore, 
much hope of further success in the months ahead, 
and it is our intention to labor for it. 

As a result of the work done thus far throughout 
the country, we are able to report the enrollment of 
Social Action members by states as follows: 


Arkansas 1 Maryland i 
Connecticut 3 Pennsylvania 1 
Illinois yw) Texas 1 
Indiana 1 Wisconsin 1 
Kansas 6 Missouri Di 
Maine 1 New York 41 

Total 80 


The total is 80, just 20 short of 100. Wouldn't it 
be wonderful if here at this convention we could raise 
our total to 100? 


Perhaps it is really possible. There are undoubtedly 
men here who have been ready to enroll but who 
haven't been approached. I have, therefore, come 
armed with application blanks and leaflets, and I have 
a few men out there to enroll those who wish. They 
will be ready to serve you on the spot as soon as I 
complete this report—in about seven or eight minutes. 

So much for what has been done. Now it is up to 
us to build upon this foundation, to increase and 
‘multiply, slowly, perhaps, but surely, until we will have 
attained those proportions that are necessary for the 
continued life and health of our venerable organiza- 
tion. In this we need the help of more than a few 
zealous souls. They can do much, but the task is too 

great for them. We need the active support of every 
“present member of our C.V., in every state, in every 
Tocal community where we function. We need, more- 
over, to move out beyond our present boundaries, to 
new areas, to areas where we were once strong and 
effective. We need—and may I give special emphasis 
to this—we need the help of our ladies and our youth. 
The latter ought to become Social Action members 


i 
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automatically when age or marriage takes them out of 
the youth section. To the former, I made an urgent 
plea a year ago, and I would like to repeat it here. 
No one here, at least, will deny or even underesti- 
mate the power of woman for good or ill. History 
attests to that. Within our own family of organiza- 
tions we know it well, in its very best sense. We have 
seen the marvelous accomplishments of the NCWU 
over the years. I do not believe I stretch the point 
too far when I say that a future crown may be theirs 
for their support of the men during this period of 
transition. I heard and read with great satisfaction 
the words of Mrs. Bachura’s message this morning when 
she said, “We commend them (the C.U.) and pray that 
they may prosper and grow.’ May I ask that prayer 
be extended to action. 

There was no Catholic Women’s Union until the men 
gave it life by their vote of acceptance in New York 
City in 1916, following two preliminary meetings of 
the ladies, the first in Pittsburgh, in 1914, and the 
second in St. Paul, in 1915. Thereupon their growth 
was phenomenal, especially in the extent of their ser- 
vices. As in life itself, one generation gives life to 
another, so in our societies may new life come to 
the men through the society they begot. To repeat 
what I said a year ago: “Think of the good you can 
do for the apostolate of our Central Union if you 
ladies determine to make its object, the man’s en- 
rollment as a Social Action member, your own. If 
each member in the NCWU could enroll one man— 
him, let us say, who is neat and dear to her—what 
an enormous contribution to our cause!” 

History is a great teacher. I often look back through 


the pages of our organization’s past to set me straight 


in the present. And, believe me, I find much inspira- 
tion there. We learn, for instance, that in the early 
days of our organization’s history, the pioneers built 
the structure of the C.V. slowly and painstakingly, 
placing stone upon stone. When the first convention 
was called in Baltimore, in 1855, seventeen societies 
responded. Seven years later, in Syracuse, New York, 
the record had it that per capita tax was received from 
twenty-eight societies. Growth was slow, but certain. 
The day came when close to 1,000 societies in more 
than twenty states were united in the national federa- 
tion of the CCU of A. 

So it must be with our Social Action Membership. 
A sudden mushroom growth, followed by a sudden 
collapse, will do us no lasting good. Our growth must 
be positive and permanent. Aware of the present 
plight of the benevolent society, the bulwark of our 
apostolate, we must be pioneers in the movement to 
uphold and strengthen them where we can, and re- 
place them where we must. At stake is the very founda- 
tion which supports the edifice of our apostolate. No 
stone can be allowed to crumble without a new one 
in its place. Otherwise the structure will collapse. So 
important is our Social Action Membership. It 1s 
not an annual fund-raising appeal or a temporary ex- 
pediency. It is not merely a subscription to SJR. It 
is the beginning of a new era in our C.U. in which 
all of us who call ourselves faithful stewards must 
take an active pett. A hundred years from now our 
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apostolate must be more active and efficacious than 
ever, in spite of the inevitable changes the years bring 
on, because we, and those who come after us, will 
have had the foresight and the zeal to meet the 
problems of membership head-on for their proper solu- 
tion. If, at some future date, on the other hand, our 
work should come to an end for lack of this, the 
responsibility will rest upon our shoulders, upon us who, 
having found the key to a bright future, let it rust in 
lethargy and indifference, to the point that it could 
no longer open the gates forever closed against us. 

In the broader sense, our failure in this respect may 
well hold us, in a certain way, responsible for the 
continued decline in manners and morals, for the 
unchecked de-Christianization of society which, in the 
words of Mr. Matt, “is sick to the core and headed 
for chaos and destruction.” 

Should we, on the other hand, resolve to make this 
a success, should we pledge our best efforts—and keep 
our pledge—we may well count ourselves the saviors 
of our venerable Central Verein and its indispensible 
program of Catholic social action. At the same time 
we can rest assured that we are perennially making no 
small contribution to the restoration of society and all 
things in Christ. 

I sincerely believe we can measure up to the present 
demands because I have trust in Divine Providence con- 
cerning our organization, and sincere faith in the spirit, 
be it now dormant or active, of the men of our Union. 
I find great inspiration and much encouragement in 
the words of Mr. Joseph Matt, spoken during his 
memorable address last year on the occasion of the 
golden jubilee of our Central Bureau. “We of today,” 
he said, “are therefore the guardians of a precious 
heritage and I confidently believe that time will con- 
firm my prediction of almost 60 years ago that what 
has been built up since 1855 will live after us, pre- 
served and continued by younger forces.” 

May our work and our prayers in the days ahead, 
and our unselfish spirit of sacrifice assure the ac- 
curacy of that prediction! 


RICHARD F. HEMMERLEIN, Chairman 
August 3, 1959 


Late Report on Social Action” 
Members 


N HIS SPLENDID REPORT to the convention in San 

Francisco, Mr. Richard Hemmerlein, chairman of the 
Social Action Membership Committee, notes that a to- 
tal of eighty members had been enrolled up to August 
3, the date on which he submitted his report. While 
Mr. Hemmerlein’s hopes that the total would reach the 
century mark before the adjournment of the conven- 
tion were not realized, the coveted number was all but 
attained in the months which have intervened. As 
of November 17, there were 98 Social Action members 
enrolled. The New York State Branch (Mr. Hemmer- 
lein’s own) leads the list with 53 members, the Cath- 
olic Union of Missouri is next with 22, while the Cath- 
olic Union of Kansas is in third place with eight. 
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As explained so well by Mr. Hemmerlein, Social 
Action Membership is not a temporary expedient adopted 
by the Catholic Central Union to meet a passing emer- 
gency. Rather, it is a long-range program directly re- 
lated to the continuance and intensification of the or- 
ganization’s efforts in the field of Catholic Social Ac- 
tion. Hence the necessity of a steady, if slow, growth 
in the number of Social Action members. 


In his report, Mr. Hemmerlein states his case most 
clearly and convincingly. The presidents of our State 
Branches, in particular, should familiarize themselves 
with this report. It will help them in determining ways 
and means for better cooperation in our State Branches. 


Leadership Displayed at Missouri 
Branch Convention 


HE 67TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Catholic 

Union, which was held in Hannibal, October 17-19, 
will be long remembered for several reasons. In the 
first place, this year’s convention marked the first meet- 
ing of the Catholic Union in the city made famous by 
Mark Twain. Also of a distinctive character was the 
hospitality accorded the delegates by Rev. John H. 
Dreisoerner, pastor of Blessed Sacrament Parish. Finally, 
the mark of exceptional must be attributed to the reso- 
lutions adopted by the delegates inasmuch as_ they 
presented a splendid example of Catholic lay iniative 
and leadership. 

Preliminary to the opening of the convention was a 
meeting of the Board of Directors in the Mark Twain 
Hotel, convention headquarters, on Friday night. On 
Saturday morning the delegates assisted at High Mass 
in honor of the Holy Ghost which was celebrated at 
St. Mary’s Church in Hannibal, where the Rev. Joseph 
T. Bugler is pastor. The celebrant of the Mass was 
the Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church in Elsberry, who is spiritual director of the St. 
Charles District of the NCWU. Father Wilmes sub- 
stituted for the Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss in the 
role of moderator throughout the convention. Msgr. 
Strauss at the time was unable to attend because of 
illness. We are happy to state that he has since re- 
covered his health. 


With only a brief interval after the High Mass, the 
delegates met in a joint session with their counterparts 


of the Missouri Branch of the NCWU which was meet-_ 


ing in its 42nd annual convention. After delivering 
the invocation, Father Dreisoerner, affectionately known 
by his parishioners and friends as “Father John,” gave 
an inspiring welcome message. In not restricting him- 
self to a few conventional remarks, Father John in- 


spited the delegates with the application of an example — 


borrowed from nature. He referred to a scientific ex- 
periment wherein a small willow sprout was planted in 


a tub of earth. The earth was carefully weighed when ; 


placed in the tub with the planted sprout. The sprout 


was carefully nursed for a period of five years. Dur-_ 
ing this interval nothing was added but water, Pro- — 


vision was made that the necessary amount of sunlight 
as : 


yvas admitted. At the end of five years, the tree was 
femoved from the tub of earth. When the earth was 
hlaced on a scale, its weight was found to be exactly 
ss when it was originally placed in the tub. The tree, 
nowever, had gained 169 pounds in weight. Obviously, 
he growth of the tree was attained through energy 
derived from the sun. Father John, in applying this 
esson from nature, reminded the delegates that Christ, 
n establishing His Church, compared it to a mustard 
ceed which would in time become a great tree. The 
zrowth of the Church must be attributed to Christ, our 
ppiritual Sun, who energizes and enriches His Mystical 
Body, the Church, especially in the Holy Eucharist. 

Since Hannibal is renowned for its association with 
Mark Twain, Father John also made reference to the 
camous author. He pointed out, however, that long 
sefore Mark Twain, as early as 1680, a Franciscan 
ather who accompanied the French Explorer de La 
Salle, set foot on the shores of the Mississippi at Han- 
aibal. In 1785 a Father Anthony is known to have 
wisited these parts. Hannibal became an incorporated 
town in 1839. St. Mary’s Parish was established in 
1851, and Blessed Sacrament in 1919. Father John 
observed that the Catholic Church in Hannibal, as 
elsewhere, is following the pattern of the mustard seed. 
He regarded the sponsorship of the conventions of our 
two Missouri Branches as a definite stride forward in 
the life of the Catholic Church in Hannibal. Father 
noted that, from his knowledge of the Catholic Union, 
the knew that the delegates did not come to play, but 
to pray and work for the welfare of the Church, and 
to inspire by their presence the further growth of the 
Church in Hannibal. 

In the welcoming ceremony, the Mayor of Hannibal 
was represented by Mr. Herman J. Clark. Mr. Frank 
Russell, on behalf of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
jin extending greetings, said: “We are proud of our 
Catholic people in Hannibal.” 

The delegates then heard the annual reports of the 
presidents of both State Branches, Mr. Omer J. Dames 
representing the Catholic Union, and Mrs. Theresa 
Schroeder, the Catholic Women’s Union. Mr. Wm. 

G. Ahillen and Mrs. Jane Delabar, presidents of the 
« district organizations of St. Louis and St. Louis Country, 
@ also reported briefly. 

The Catholic Union has been most loyal and gen- 
' erous in supporting the Central Bureau. This fact was 
; again disclosed in a report submitted by Mr. Edwin 
'F. Debrecht, chairman of the Central Bureau Assis- 
‘tance Committee during the past year. In his report 
to one of the business sessions, Mr. Debrecht revealed 
that he had succeeded in collecting $1,013.00, of which 

$900.00 had been turned over to the Central Bureau. 
“The Catholic Union has been making an annual ap- 
peal in support of our headquarters since 1948. 

- The initiative of the Catholic Union was in evidence 
on Saturday afternoon when the delegates assembled 
for a forum on parish credit unions. Mr. Andrew 
Hustedde, chairman of the Committee on Credit Unions, 
troduced the guest speaker, Dr. E. N. Browne of 
ustralia, whose services were secured through the Cen- 
al Bureau. An authority on the credit union move- 
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ment, Dr. Browne emphasized the necessity of study as 
a preparation for engaging in credit union and other 
cooperative activities. He explained the “cottage study 
clubs” which have been used very successfully in Aus- 
tralia. Catholics in Australia have developed their co- 
Operative activities in accordance with the program of 
St. Francis Xavier University Extension Service, founded 
by the late Msgr. Moses M. Coady. 

At the conclusion of the credit union forum, the 
Resolutions Committee began its deliberations under the 
chairmanship of Mr. James H. Zipf. Some of the 
resolutions which constitute the 1959 Declaration of 
Principles of the Catholic Central Union were adopted 
in abbreviated form, while the Catholic Union added 
official statements of its own on questions not covered 
in the national Declaration. In all, fifteen resolutions 
were adopted on the following subjects: Our Holy 
Father; The Convention Motto—‘‘We must be alert. 
We must be aware of the insidiousness of those who 
are the enemies of God; Candid Words on P.O.A.U.; 
Collaboration With Communism; The Hopes of Cul- 
tural Exchange; Agents of Satan; Sunday Observance; 
Modern Education; Discrimination Against Private 
Schools; Catholic Parish Credit Union Conferences; 
Continuing Judicial Reform; Our Youth—Leaders of 
Tomorrow; The Meramec Basin Plan; Freedom of 
Choice in Education; In Memoriam. Some of these 
resolutions will be published in future issues of SJR. 
Those deserving special attention concern the P.O.A.U., 
discrimination against private schools, Catholic parish 
credit union conferences, judicial reform, freedom of 
choice in education, and the Meramec basin plan. 

The highlight of the program on Sunday was the 
Solemn Mass at 4:00 P.M. in Blessed Sacrament Church 
which was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. 
Vogelweid, Vicar General of the Jefferson City Diocese. 
The entire congregation sang the Ordinary of the Mass, 
in keeping with the wishes of the Holy See as ex- 
pressed in the Instruction of September 3, 1958. Con- 
gregational participation in the liturgy represents an- 
other example of initiative in the Catholic Union. Dele- 
gates began singing the High Masses at conventions in 
1951. Thus the Catholic Union has pioneered in this 
important apostolate. 

The sermon at the Solemn Mass was preached by 
Rev. Frank Stangl of Jefferson City, who substituted 
for Bishop Joseph M. Marling. The Bishop was de- 
tained in Europe, having made his ad limina visit to 
Rome. Father Stangl spoke on the convention theme, 
warning the delegates that the true enemies of the Church 
in our age as in ali ages were spiritual in nature: “Our 
struggle is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the spirits of wickedness in high places.” 

Immediately after the Solemn Mass, Father Dreisoer- 
ner was host at a special dinner tendered the clergy. 
Approximately eighteen priests were present on this oc- 
casion. Many of those in attendance were priests from 
neighboring parishes who had little or no knowledge of 
the Catholic Union. Informal discussion during and 
after the dinner proved to be most interesting. 

A youth program at McCooey Gymnasium of St. 
Mary's Parish was held on Sunday evening. Father 
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Dreisoerner was moderator of the program which in- 
cluded two addresses. Miss Natalie Villmer of the 
Rural Parish Workers of Christ the King discussed 
“Working with the Friends of God.” The second 
address of the evening was delivered by Rev. Wm. H. 
Thurmer, assistant at St. Boniface Church in St. Louis 
and a member of the staff of Du Bourg High School, 
also in St. Louis. 

Other activities of note on Sunday included a de- 
lightful tour in the morning, and the convention din- 
ner at noon. The feature of the dinner program was 
an address by Rev. Stephen Duncker, C.M., director of 
the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation. Speaking on the 
convention motto as his theme, Father Duncker told 
of the workings of Communism as he learned about 
them through actual experience when he was a mission- 
ary in China. He identified the Communist party in 
the U.S. as a true instrument of subversion which should 
not be tolerated. 


All deceased members of the Catholic Union and the 
Catholic Women’s Union were remembered by the 
delegates as they assisted at a Mass of Requiem cele- 
brated by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, the organization’s 
spiritual director. A business session and a farewell 
luncheon in the Mark Twain Hotel brought the con- 
vention program to its final stages. The closing ex- 
ercises, comprising installation of officers, a departure 
ceremony and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, took place in Blessed Sacrament Church. 


The officers of the Catholic Union of Missouri are 
the following: Omer J. Dames, president; Cyril J. 
Furrer, vice president; Herman J. Kohnen, recording 
secretary; Fred J. Grumich, financial secretary; Ray- 
raond T. Percich, treasurer; Anthony Starmann, marshal 


CU of Illinois Grass Roots Convention 


HE KOLPING HOUSE in Chicago extended to the 

Catholic Union of Illinois the hospitality of its 
ample facilities for the State Branch’s 63rd annual con- 
vention. The sessions extended over three days, Octo- 
ber 23-25. ; 

The decision to hold the convention at the Kolping 
House was made not many weeks before the-delegates 
convened. After efforts to hold the convention else- 
where proved unavailing, the Very Rev. Matt. Fischer, 
Praeses of the Chicago Kolping Society and moderator 
of the Catholic Union of Illinois, solved the dilemma 
by offering the facilities of the Kolping House. The 
officers and delegates were deeply appreciative of Father 
Fischer's consideration. 


The delay in determining the site of the convention 
undoubtedly contributed to the disappointing represen- 
tation from affiliated societies. A minimum number 
of delegates were on hand when President Premo 
Baracani called the opening meeting to order on Fri- 
day evening. Scheduled as a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, this session engaged in preliminary discus- 
sion of various matters of importance due for con- 
sideration at subsequent business meetings. Of pri- 
marty importance were questions related to the function- 
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ing of the Catholic Union. The participants at the 
Executive Committee meeting were in general agree- 
ment on the feasibility of holding three meetings of 
the officers in the course of the year. The apathy of 
so many affiliated societies dictated the necessity of a 
more direct approach on the part of the Catholic Union’s 
officers. Efforts at reviving interest might well be 
concentrated on those societies in or adjacent to the 
city where next year’s convention will be held. Unan- 
imous sentiment favored a city in Southern Illinois 
for the 1960 annual meeting. Bearing this in mind, 
the officers will devote their attention at a meeting in 
the immediate future toward making contacts down- 
state. 

During the several business meetings on Saturday, 
the delegates reviewed and adopted the 1959 Declara- 
tion of Principles of the Catholic Central Union. Of 
greater importance than the business meetings were the 
joint sessions which were attended by the Illinois 
Branch of the Catholic Women’s Union. With a much 
larger representation of delegates, the women’s organi- 
zation supplied the necessary inspiration and enthusiasm. 
The first joint session was called to order by President 
Baracani on Saturday morning after a Mass of Requiem 
was celebrated for deceased members in St. Sebastian’s 
Church by the Right Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, di- 
rector of the Central Bureau. At this meeting President 
Baracani and his counterpart in the Illinois Branch of 
the NCWU, Mrs. Elsie Wheatley, presented their an- 
nual messages. An unscheduled but altogether de- 
lightful joint session took place on Saturday afternoon 
when the delegates were honored with a visit by the 
Most Rev. Raymond P. Hillinger, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago. His Excellency not only gave a heart-warm- 
ing address, but also remained for approximately an 
hour, leading a discussion with the delegates on im- 
portant questions related to the functioning of the 
two State Branches. The delegates were literally over- 
whelmed with the Bishop’s great kindness. They will 
never forget his repeated offer to help the two organi- 
zations in every way possible. The Bishop is per- 
sonally acquainted with many members of the two State 
organizations. For several years, as Father Hillinger, 
chaplain at Angel Guardian Orphanage, he served as 
spiritual director of the Chicago District—NCWU. 


Deliberations were resumed on Sunday morning after 
the delegates attended Holy Mass in a body at St. 
Sebastian’s. Toward noon additional delegates began 
to arrive in numbers. They had come to participate 
in the grand closing of the convention which comprised 
a dinner and speaking program. A sumptuous meal 
was served with professional efficiency in the dining 
room of the Kolping House. Serving as toastmaster 
for the occasion was Mr. Fred A. Gilson of Chicago, | 
stalwart of the Catholic Union. He began the after- 
noon’s speaking program wih a charming account of 
some of the functions in the capacity of Consul Gen. 
eral for the Duchy of Luxembourg. In recognition 
for his extensive efforts in war relief, Mr. Gilson 
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f the royal family and escorted them on tours to 
\merican communities where former Luxembourgers 
iow reside. 

The major address of the occasion was given by 
he director of the Central Bureau. He took cogni- 
ance of he Feast of Christ the King and exhorted 
he delegates to pursue their programs of Catholic Ac- 
ion in a spirit of personal dedication to our Divine 
savior. Not Catholic organizations but the Church 
tself is our great concern in Catholic Action; not 
sersonal satisfaction but the glory of God is our true 
ybjective. 

Additional addresses of moderate length were given 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Schnelten, pastor of St. 
Boniface Church in Quincy, and the Rev. Herbert 
Boesen of Wilmette, spiritual director of the Chicago 
District—NCWU. Msgr. Schnelten was present through- 
out the convention. His display of interest in the 
Catholic Union was deeply appreciated by all the dele- 
gates. They realized that the Monsignor, who is pas- 
tor of a rather large parish, came to the convention 
at a great personal sacrifice. As a slight token of 
their esteem and appreciation, the delegates presented 
Msgr. Schnelten wih a financial contribution toward 
his new church in Quincy. Old St. Boniface Church, 
for many years a landmark in Quincy, was destroyed 
by fire early in August. 

After the adjourning prayer, happy and enthusiastic 
delegates took their leave of one another ere they de- 
parted for their homes. While the 63rd convention 
of the Catholic Union will go down in history with 
the dubious distinction of having attracted the small- 
est number of delegates, there is no doubt but that 
those who participated were spiritually enriched. It 
is very possible that the Catholic Union, under the 
impetus of divine grace, will enter upon a new era 
of growth and achievement. The history of this State 
Branch reflects some of the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of the old Central Verein. 


All the officers were elected for another term. 


Connecticut Branch Quarterly 
Meeting 


CONCERTED EFFORT to gain new members was 
A discussed at the fall quarterly meeting of the Con- 
necticut Branch in Eagles Hall, Torrington, on Sunday, 
October 11. The fifteen participating delegates repre- 
sented societies in Meriden, New Britain, New Haven, 
Torrington and Waterbury. Hartford and Wallingford 
were not represented. 

To stimulate greater effort at securing new members, 
President Robert Jones offered a prize of $10.00 to the 
‘society that would bring in the largest numbers. Since 
‘no time limit was set, it is assumed that the contest 
will extend to the next convention in Meridan. 
Toward the end of the meeting members contributed 
free-will offerings to the extent of $4.31. This collec- 
rion was designated for the “German missions through 
1e Central Bureau. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 104th Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at San Francisco, Cal., July 31-Aug. 5, 1959 


(Concluded) 


The World Refugee Year 


The World Refugee Year, proclaimed by the United 
Nations, was officially inaugurated in our country on 
July 1. This concerted effort on the part of the non- 
Communist world, which has the endorsement and 
blessing of Pope John XXIII, has one important pur- 
pose: To shake the growing apathy which has been 
surrounding the long-lasting problem of refugees. The 
plight of the uprooted who have fled from tyranny 
only to be stranded in alien lands is one of the greatest 
tragedies of our time. 

In a sense, no permanent solution is possible while 
the problem is dynamic; and this is bound to remain 
so as long as the world is not free from tyranny. But 
there are some groups of refugees who could be settled 
in normal life speedily and without much expense. It 
is for them that World Refugee Year will have a par- 
ticular significance. These refugees number about two 
million and include, among others, those who remain 
in camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy. Worthy of 
special consideration are some 53,000 hard core refu- 
gees officially listed by the U.N. High Commission for 
Refugees as “difficult to resettle” because of age, sick- 
ness or other disabilities. 

Catholic participation in the program of the World 
Refugee Year in the United States will be largely 
sponsored and directed by the Resettlement Division of 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. We earnestly so- 
licit the whole-hearted cooperation of all the members 
of the Catholic Central Union in this charitable en- 
deavor. It is paramount that we maintain and propa- 
gate a sympathetic attitude toward refugees, and lend 
our support to any legislation directed toward their re- 
lief. In a practical way we can help by befriending 
refugees after their arrival in our communities and by 
doing whatever in our power lies toward securing em- 
ployment and adequate housing facilities for them. 
Christian charity forbids that we remain aloof from the 
tragic problem or that we assume an attitude of indif- 
ference and unconcern toward these people who through 
no fault of their own have been reduced to a condition 
of misery and want which in many instances beggars 
description. 


To help counteract birth control propaganda in 
India, the Rev. E. J. Daly, S.J., of De Nobili College 
in Poona, asked for and received copies of SJR which 
carried an article on Neo-Malthusianism. In acknowl- 
edgment, Father Daly wrote: “We are being inundated 
with all sorts of artificial birth control propaganda. I 
appreciate your interest.” 
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Albert Cardinal Meyer 


OTH AMERICAN ARCHBISHOPS who were recently 
B named Cardinals by Pope John XXIII have special 
ties with the Catholic Central Union and its sister or 
ganization, the National Catholic Women's Union. 
Cardinal Muench’s intimate connection with the CCU 
is mentioned elsewhere in this issue. Although not as 
active in the affairs of our federation as has been his 
newly appointed associate in the Sacred College, His 
Eminence Albert Cardinal Meyer has often showed his 
interest in a very special way. As professor and rector 
of St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, but especially as 
Bishop of Superior and Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Cardinal Meyer was quite liberal in his patronage of 
our movement. In years past he gave encouragement 
and wise counsel to the Catholic League of Wisconsin, 
State Branch of the CCU, and graciously accepted a 
Life Membership in our national federation when it was 
proffered to him by the Wisconsin League. 


When the late beloved Cardinal Stritch was appointed 
Pro-Prefect of the Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith in Rome, he relinquished the protectorship 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union. In May of 
this year, the director of the Central Bureau was granted 
the privilege of a visit with Archbishop Meyer, who 
had succeeded Cardinal Stritch in the See of Chicago. 
Very graciously, Archbishop Meyer consented to become 
the new Episcopal Protector of the NCWU. It is thus 
our women’s organization again was privileged to place 
itself under the guidance of one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished churchmen. 


To Cardinal Meyer, as to Cardinal Muench, we ten- 
der respectful and heartfelt felicitations. With these 
sentiments are joined our fervent prayers that God will 
cherish and sustain Their Eminences with His special 
graces. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,927.96; Charles G. Daimler, 
N.Y., $2; Theobald J. Dengler, N.Y., $2; August Runge, 
N.Y., $2; John A. Graser, N.Y., $2; Rev. Max Gade, 
N.Y., $2; John A. Hinson, N.Y., $2; Conrad J. Belle- 
man, N.Y., $2; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Kraus, N.Y., 
$2; Jakob J. Keller, N.Y., $2; Alois Weimar, N.Y., $2; 
Romuald J. Hipp, N.Y., $2; Rev. James Faley, OSB., 
Kans., $2; Frank E. Popp, N.Y., $2; Charles Greene, 
N.Y., $2; Mrs. Martha Brueklmeier, Mo., $2; Andrew 
T. Albrecht, N.Y., $2; Richard F. Hemmerlein, N.Y., 
$2; Catholic Union of Mo., $900; Wm. Roeger, N.Y., 
$2; Rev. G. F. Strassner, OSB., Ark., $1; Arthur L. 
Schemel, N.Y., $2; Dr. A. R. Bachura, Kans. $2; Rev. 
Raymond Whalen, Kans., $2; Rev. John J. Engler, Pa., 
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Andrew P. Reschke, N.Y., $2; John Schneid, N.Y., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alois Stumpf, Mo., $2; Rev. Leo 
P. Kampmann, Mo., $2; Wm. Mersinger, Mo., $2; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $2; Romuald J. Hipp, 
N:Y., $2; Wm. J. Weinheimer, N.Y., $2; Rev. Robert 
A. Ottoline, Mo., $2; N.C.W.U., Ill. League, IIl., $25; 
Dr. B. N. Lies, Kans., $5; Raymond T. Percich, Mo., 
$2; Herman J. Kohnen, Mo., $2; John M. Mueller, Mo., 
$2: A, B. Iffrig, Mo., $2; Peter J. M. Clute, N.Y., $2; 
Total to and including Nov. 16, 1959, $2,930.96. 
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Chaplains’ Aid 


Previously reported; $13.06; St. Francis de Sales Ben. 
Soe., Mo., $3.15; C.W.U. of N.Y., $50; C.W.U. of N-Yy 
$25; Total to and including Nov. 16, 1959, $91.21. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $2,171.55; Mrs. Maura Schock, 
Cal., $3; Mrs. Margaret M. Whitehead, Ky., $10; Mrs. 
Margaret Rennar, Ore., $1; Mrs. Joseph Schandler, 
Kans., .92; Rev. Vincent M. Schuler, Mo., $100; NCWU 
St. Louis Co. Dist. League, Mo., $7; Steve and Theresa 
Re, Cal., $20; Miss Anita Kenny, Mo., $20; Conn. Br. 
CCU of Conn., $4.31; Miss M. Kempernolte, Mo., $25; 
NCWU Mo. Branch, $98.10; T. L. Harrigan, IIL, $5; 
Mrs. Louise Meisenhelder, Ind., $2; Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
rad, Mo., $1; NCWU Mrs. C. M. Schott, Pa., $2; CWU 
of N.Y. Inc., $10; Mrs. Emil H. Debrecht, Ill., $1; Miss 
Mary K. Kuebber, Ohio, $10; Mrs. J. Doogan, Cal., $18; 
N.N. Mission, $100; N.N. Miss. Fund, $42.50; M. & T. 
Mission Fund, $20; Meissen Trust Fund, $16.88; Osna- 
brueck Trust Fund, $16.88; St. Louis Dist. League, Mo., 
$9.15; Edwin F. Debrecht, Mo., $4; Theo. E. Seiler, 
N.Y., $120; Steve and Theresa Re, Cal., $20; Wm. J. 
Rose and Mrs. A. M. McGary, Mo., $13.25; NCWU 
Chicago Dist. League, Ill., $25; Nora Rothschild, Pa., 
$25; CWU of N.Y. Inc, $10; CWU of N.Y. Incyese: 
Mrs. Joseph Kuglmaier, Pa., $1; CWU of N.Y. Inc., 
$40; Edwin F. Debrecht, Mo., $10; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Rudoph, Minn., $5; John A. Suellentrop, Kans., $10; 
Mrs. Margit Wiktorin, Ohio, $50; Total to and including 
Nov. 16, 1959, $3,053.54. 


European Relief 


Previously reported $900; Federation of German Assn. 
Soc., N.Y., $100; Siena Associates, Mo., $100; Total to 
and including Nov. 16, 1959, $1,100.00. 


Microfilming 
Previously reported: $410; Lehigh Valley Dist. C.U. 
of Pa., $25; St. Edwards Mothers Sod., Ark., $3; NCWU 


Cal. Branch, Cal., $200; Total to and including Nov. 
16, 1959, $638.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $10,563.60; From Children At-— 
tending, $1,411.24; United Fund, $4,412.87; U.S. Milk 
Program, $40.52; Refund, (Miss Kenkel, Convention), 
$10; Total to and including Nov. 16, 1959, $16,428.23. 


The Central Bureau is in quest of a small mon- 
strance, a censer and an incense boat for a mission 
in Japan. The Rev. Joseph Armisen of Opus Dei asked 
the Central Bureau to procure these items for him when 
he visited our institution on July 15. Opus Dei ha: 
a house in Osaka, Japan, where language classes ar 
conducted for Japanese students. ue 


